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SURVEY AND COMMENT 


Some of Mr. Stead’s Work. 


WeE have briefly reviewed Miss Harper’s book on Mr. Stead 
and there indicated that we reserved certain features of it for 
editorial discussion. We had in mind especially his claim to 
having had as free and easy communication, through his auto- 
matic writing, with his living friends as with the dead. We 
have often seen this claim mentioned as made by Mr. Stead, 
but this is the first authentic account of the facts that we have 
seen, tho it appears that he discussed them in English period- 
icals which we, unfortunately, have not been able to see. We 
can only make the account in this book the subject of discus- 
sion here. 

The reason for taking special note of this claim here is the 
writer's lurking fear, if he may indulge his humor a little, that 
the claims for it have some grounds for their support which 
he has never been able to obtain or prove. The present 
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writer has never been able to obtain any scientific evidence 
whatever for telepathy of any kind, unless the incidents in 
some experiments published in the Proceedings (Vol. VIII, pp. 
192-159) may be considered that. But even tho they be con- 
ceded as evidence they do not support any claims whatever 
to the kind of thing that popularly goes by that name. But 
knowing that Phariseean ‘and Philistine lights believe in 
almost infinite telepathy without producing any evidence for 
it and being always alert for refutation of his own theories 
about the facts, he has always listened to the claims of people 
with a readiness to admit that spirits might not explain every- 
thing. But he has never found outside of Mrs. Stead’s work 
one iota of evidence for the claims made in behalf of telepathy 
as a solvent of spiritistic phenomena, and the only facts which 
can have even the slightest suspicion of supporting that 
telepathy, so far as the present writer has been able to dis- 
cover, come from Mr. Stead and yet the Society which be- 
lieves most in this telepathy would no more think of trusting 
Mr. Stead than it would the Devil! 

In the course of his experiments with automatic writing, 
himself being the automatist, and after he was convinced that 
he was communicating with the dead, Mr. Stead was told by 
his control that he could communicate as easily with his living 
friends. He did not believe it, showing more incredulity 
about it than the Philistine has supposed him capable of. 
But he was told to try and like an intelligent man he did try, 
with results that convinced him of the fact, whether rightly or 
wrongly makes no difference for us at present. But it never 
struck him that you could make use of this view and of his 
facts, real or alleged, as an objection to the spiritistic theory. 
No doubt this was because Mr. Stead started with the belief 
that man has a soul and that Spiritualism or Spiritism was 
concerned only with communications and not primarily with 
the existence of spirits. Once concede that we are or have 
spirits and we have an easy criterion to distinguish between 
communications with the dead and communications with the 
living. But when it is a question of the existence of spirits 
or surviving personality the matter is very different. You 
may use communications or telepathy between the living as 
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an obstacle to the admission of spirits, at least to that extent 
to which known telepathy coincides with the facts claimed to 
be spiritistic. 

Let me quote Mr. Stead’s own statements about his ex- 
perience. ‘They were made in an address before the London 
Spiritualist Alliance. After explaining his conversion to 
Spiritualism he went on to tell how he came to experiment 
with the living. Julia Ames was his control, a young woman 
who had been a personal friend of Mr. Stead and who after 
her death had been connected with much or all of his auto- 
matic writing. She had apparently been able to communi- 
cate at great distances and to his surprise would claim to go 
to Chicago and back in a few seconds. After telling the cir- 
cumstance, Mr. Stead takes up the subject of the present dis- 
cussion. 


“When this correspondence had been going on for some time 
she wrote with my hand, ‘ Why are you surprised that I can write 
with your hand? Any one can write with your hand.’ I said, 
‘What do you mean by any one?’ I always talk to her exactly 
as I would to you, only she writes her answers instead of speak- 
ing. She said, ‘Any one! People on earth, alive, can write 
with your hand.’ I said, ‘Do you mean living people?’ She 
said, ‘Any of your friends can write with you hand.’ I said, 
“Do you mean to say that if I put my hand at the disposal of any 
of my friends they could write to me in the same way that you 
do?’ ‘Yes. Try it.’ I thought this rather a large order, but I 
did try it, with this result. I am not going to dogmatize in the 
presence of persons who have been studying this subject all their 
lives. I think the best plan will be for me not to give any ex- 
planation, but simply tell you what happened to me. I put my 
hand at the disposal of friends at various degrees of distance, 
and I found that, altho the faculty varied, some friends could 
write extremely well, imitating at first the style of their own 
handwriting, sometimes for the first few words until they had 
more or less established their identity, and then going on exactly 
as they would write an ordinary letter. They would write what 
they were thinking about—whether they wanted to see me, or 
where they had been. 

“T must say that nothing surprised me more at first than the 
frankness with which friends, who I knew were sensitive and 
shrinking, modest and retiring, who would never tell me anything 
about their personal circumstances or about their money matters, 
would tell me in the frankest way possible their difficulties and 
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troubles without any reserve whatever. Noticing this, I said to 
Julia on one occasion, ‘ This is rather a serious thing, because it 
seems to me as if there would be no more secrets in the world if 
things can go on like this!’ ‘Oh, no,’ she said, ‘ you don’t un- 
derstand.’ I said, ‘ Well, how is it that a person will tell me 
things with his hand that he would never tell me with his 
tongue?’ Then she gave this explanation: I do not give it as 
final, but only as to her own explanation which was written with 
my hand. I did not invent it myself, for it never occurred to me. 
She said, ‘ Your real self will never communicate any intelligence 
whatever, either through the hand of a writing medium, or 
through yout tongue—that is if it is yourself that is speaking— 
except when it wishes to communicate, but your real self is very 
different from your physical self.’ I said, ‘ How do you mean— 
my real self?’ She said, ‘ Your real self, what you call your 
ego, sits behind both your physical senses and your mind, using 
either as it pleases. Your physical senses are used for communi- 
cation between your real self and your fellowmen when they are 
within sight and hearing. But the physical senses are only a 
clumsy mechanical contrivance at the best; the mind is also an 
instrument and a material instrument, but a much more subtle 
material instrument than the physical senses, and when the real 
self wants to communicate with any person at a distance it uses 
the mind, but it will never use the mind to tell what is wanted 
to be kept secret, any more than it would use the tongue, because 
in all cases the real self is the master.’ I| said, ‘ How can you do 
it?’ She said, ‘Why cannot you understand? All minds are in 
contact with each other throughout the whole universe, and you 
can always speak and address any person’s mind wherever that 
person may be, if you more or less know the person. If you can 
speak to that person if you meet him in the flesh, you can also 
speak to him and ask him to use your hand in whatever part of 
the world you may be.” 


Now the first thing to be noted in this is the conception 
involved in such communications, real or alleged, with the 
living. The principal fact is that the person does not know 
that he is being communicated with, according to the state- 
ments of Mr. Stead elsewhere in the address. Ordinarily in 
telepathic experiments the agent knows that he is trying to 
communicate with the percipient and what he is trying to 
send, but here the agent, if agent he can be called, knows 
nothing about what is going on and does not know that he 
has communicated with his friend, Mr. Stead. Moreover, he 
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communicates, according to the account, private things that 
he would not tell normally in the natural way. That is, the 
information comes entirely from his subliminal or subcon- 
scious. Now this is apparently the kind of telepathy which 
has been used by many people, without giving any evidence 
whatever of its existence, to explain away information which 
apparently comes from discarnate spirits, and this once 
granted, the sceptic may well say that he could extend the 
process to all the alleged phenomena of spirit communication, 
except the physical. This tapping of the subconscious of 
the living, ad libitum, proving identity, reproducing hand- 
writing, etc., suggests very clearly that it would be much 
more difficult to prove the existence of the dead than Mr. 
Stead supposed. I should agree that the character of the 
messages purporting to come from the dead still retains its 
force, but it is much more difficult to urge its conclusiveness 
than if no such telepathy with the living existed, and it be- 
came Mr. Stead to prove his case much better than he did. 
He, of course, was already convinced of the existence of the 
soul and could well conceive the two kinds of communication, 
but the materialist makes no such assumption and if this ap- 
parent selective telepathy occurs between the living, the sup- 
porters of that theory would use it for all it is worth in re- 
futing the claims for the existence of spirits. 

There is one important resemblance between what Mr. 
Stead here affirms and what occurred in the telepathic ex- 
periments between Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden. Cf. 
Journal Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XIII, pp. 243-262, Proceedings 
Eng. S. P. R., Vol. XXVI, pp. 279-317, and Am. S. P. R., Vol. 
V, pp. 673-752. It was noticeable in those experiments that 
Miss Ramsden obtained some incidents that Miss Miles was 
not thinking about and did not try to send. So here Mr. 
Stead reports a like set of instances. ‘The cases are the only 
ones within my reading that would suggest or support the 
kind of telepathy that can even claim to resemble the process 
involved in the phenomena that are explicable by supposing 
them from the dead. 

I have already shown that the phenomena of Miss Miles 
and Miss Ramsden were not fully investigated and that they 
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were isolated from their associations in order to give them 
the character of telepathy only between the living, and that 
Miss Miles, being an allround psychic, necessarily associated 
her telepathic work with other phenomena that were not tele- 
pathic. Moreover, Miss Miles said that she could always 
tell when her telepathic message was successful by the raps 
that she heard! ‘This phenomenon was not explicable by 
telepathy and yet was an integral part of the whole. 

Now we should remark of Mr. Stead’s account that he 
does not give us the facts at all! No doubt he could not do 
that in a way to satisfy the scientific man, when he was ad- 
dressing a general audience. He has given us only his con- 
ception or interpretation of the phenomena. But before we 
have any right to form a conception of them we should have 
had the detailed record of them, confusions, mistakes and all. 
I suspect that, if that had been done, the character of them 
would be altered. 

Readers would note in the passage quoted that Julia either 
lays down what any one can do or claims that Mr. Stead can 
do this with any of his friends. Now it is quite certain that 
most of us cannot do it at all, so that, on the supposition that 
Julia was asserting the thing to be true for all people, she is 
undoubtedly wrong. But to make it general for Mr. Stead 
is to neglect the fact that he is mediumistic and has Julia for 
a control. In other words, Mr. Stead assumed that he was 
communicating directly with his living friends without the 
intermediation of Julia. He has no evidence for this direct 
process, or at least has not given one scrap of evidence for 
it. It may be true, but we must have evidence for this. The 
fact that he obtained evidence of a connection between his 
mind and that of his friends is not evidence of its directness, 
especially when he has a guide or control who may be the 
agent in the whole thing, whether wittingly or unwittingly. 
Nor is the reproduction of the handwriting conclusive proof 
of the directness of the phenomena, tho it is a difficult fact to 
remove, assuming that it occurred. But I should first want 
to compare the handwriting before I admitted the identity. 
I have seen many a case of handwriting in which it was 
claimed that it was exactly like the writing of the deceased 
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person, but the facts would not bear examination. An ex- 
pert student of handwriting would quickly discover the 
primary characteristics of the hand that actually did the 
writing, in this case Mr. Stead’s. I have always found the 
automatic writing characterized by the fundamental traits 
of the medium’s, whatever the variations from it and even 
tho in certain general features it suggested the discarnate 
personality, such as small script instead of large. But I have 
never found the resemblance in any respect an exact repro- 
duction of the handwriting of the person communicating. 
Assuming this, however, it would have its weight to find 
decided resemblances, but Mr. Stead has not given us sam- 
ples of both the communicator’s normal writing and his own 
automatic writing when getting these messages from his 
living friends. We cannot draw scientific conclusions until 
we do get them. 

Now take Julia’s explanation of the process. Her distinc- 
tion between the physical senses, the mind, and the real self 
or ego is not at all intelligible. With philosophy and psy- 
chology from time immemorial ego and mind were one and 
the same thing. But here they are supposed to be two dis- 
tinct things. ‘To say that mind is as much an instrument as 
the senses asserts a view flatly contradictory to the present 
conceptions of the case. What he means may be true, 
but he cannot make his conceptions intelligible except in 
accepted terms and their accepted meanings. If he had—or 
if Julia had—said the self or ego, the astral or spiritual body, 
and the nervous system, she would have indicated distinc- 
tions, two of which are recognized and the other not contra- 
dictory with them. But while this would have represented 
a consistent affair it would leave the process of communi- 
cating by the “astral” or “ spiritual” body still a mystery. 
Her explanation in fact does not even intelligently describe, 
not to say explain, the facts. What must forever remain a 
puzzle on the representation which she and he give of it is the 
fact that the phenomena are not of general occurrence. They 
happen only with the mediumistic type that is associated with 
other forms of phenomena. ‘The normal man has no such 
apparent contact with other souls in the world. No trace of 
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any such contact occurs. The evidence of it appears only 
where we find the psychic type and there we have a fertium 
quid which suggests very strongly that the process is not 
direct, but mediated or indirect. 

I cannot take up the evidence for the indirectness of the 
process. Suffice it to say that what purports to be spirits 
frequently reports what is going on in the bodies and minds 
of others. What goes on in living bodies cannot, in many 
instances, be supposed to be known by the minds connected 
with them. But it is conceivable that spirits might know 
these conditions, and the fact that many of the messages 
which purport to come from the dead are the marginal 
thoughts of other dead persons than the transmitting control, 
suggests that the law of communication has its selectiveness 
on the part of the intelligent control dealing with a panoramic 
vision of much more than the subject is clearly conscious of, 
and that the selection is not made by the mind from which 
they come or by the mind that receives them among the 
living, but by the mind of the control, who is more ktasily 
conceived as a spirit than as anything else. However this 
may be, we have as yet no satisfactory evidence that such 
communications as Mr. Stead reports, without giving us the 
exact and detailed facts, come directly from the living and 
without the interposition of the dead.. That must first be 
proved before we can assume that telepathy of any kind is 
independent of spiritistic agency. 

It is interesting to note that the doctrine of reciprocity of 
connection between the dead and the living as here affirmed 
has also been stated by the controls through Mrs. Chenoweth. 
Their form of statement is that there is constant influence 
exercized by the dead on the living. Whether they would 
limit this influence to those of the living that are psychic has 
not been affirmed, and the whole doctrine remains to be 
proved. 


Coincidences. 


WE often apply the explanation “chance coincidence” to 
certain incidents which are claimed as supernormal, and we 
have no means either of proving it or of making the ex- 
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planation superficially evident. It is not easy to lay down 
the line between the casual and the causal. In fact the casual 
can never be proved scientifically. It can only be believed 
from lack of evidence that it is otherwise. But often the 
whole situation is such that, even if we cannot prove the 
casual, it is superficially clear that we cannot assume the co- 
incidence to be causal. But there are abundant instances in 
which the choice between the casual and the causal is about 
equal and only a large experience with facts would justify a 
preference. In fact, it is a prejudice of some kind that usually 
leads us to decide for one or the other, and we often have 
debatable cases, or at least such that the prejudice makes 
them appear so. Rarely, perhaps, do we find instances in 
which a prejudice of any kind can even seek superficial sup- 
port. But the following incidents are, perhaps, good illustra- 
tions of coincidences which cannot lay even a superficial claim 
to being anything more than chance. A gentleman reports 
as follows, the events taking place in different years. 


July 6th. July 18th. 
Parents’ marriage. My birth. 
Sister’s birth. Grandfather K.’s death. 
Brother’s death. Niece’s birth. 


The situation and distance in time involved in these co- 
incidences are such that the causal relation offers nothing in 
ordinary experience to justify its supposition, and no one 
would have difficulty in supposing chance, and in fact could 
hardly suppose anything else. But in such reports as that 
of Mr. Hakius (Journal, Vol. VII, pp. 133-166) it is not so 
easy to decide for chance coincidences in many of the inci- 
dences. We may believe it so possible as to withhold judg- 
ment for the causal, but we cannot feel any probabilities that 
the chance is a fact rather than merely possible. On this 
point we require always to have as cool heads about casual 
as we would about causal connections. Too often we say 
chance coincidence is possible and do it in a way to leave the 
impression that it is a fact when we really have no more evi- 
dence in the situation for chance than we have for causes, 
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perhaps not somuch. The thing necessary to exclude chance 
is some synthetic incidents. 

The same gentleman reports the following interesting 
facts of recent occurrence. 

“One day last week, I stopped to talk to Mrs. K., who was 
out on her front porch with her nephew, a child of about four 
years of age. He has been very shy and that was what led 
me to approach him, but this time he talked to me. After a 
few minutes’ conversation I went home to dinner. That 
afternoon I noticed a lot of papers, etc., in the street, which 
had fallen from a rubbish wagon in front of our tenant house. 

3eing about the house awhile I noticed that the children had 

gathered up a lot of photographs from this rubbish. On 
looking them over, I found an old photograph, 40 or 50 years 
old, of a Mrs. W., who is now dead. She was a very large 
woman and a good friend of my mother. I was given the 
photograph. There was also about a dozen of the little boy’s 
photograph. Noothers were knownto me. I tried to make 
a deal for all of this lot, but was not successful. Later on I 
was given one of them. At home my father mentioned to 
my mother the finding of Mrs. W.’s photograph. She then 
stated that she had a photograph of Mrs. W. which had been 
found in the street after the removal of an old photograph 
gallery. ‘This must have been 35 to 50 years ago, as I have 
no recollection of that particular gallery.” 

Now if these two photographs had not been in the lot 
there would have been no coincidence, but as it is there is 
quite a group of them tho not synthetic enough to suggest 
anything but chance. We could hardly suppose a causal 
nexus of any kind without complications too difficult and too 
dubious to believe. Indeed we should not seek causal rela- 
tions at all in such incidents. 


Endowment. 


We are happy to announce again an addition to the en- 
dowment fund. A member of the Society died last April 
leaving his property in trust and providing that the Society 
should receive an income from a part of the estate. The 
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amount from which we shall receive an income, beginning 
eighteen months from the date of settlement, will be $40,000. 
We may thus add that amount to the endowment which we 
already have. This is further help in making a permanent 
organization. ‘The income that we shall thus receive will not 
yet enable us to provide for a successor to the Secretary in 
case he should be called to lay down his task. We still need 
funds to insure an assistant who may go into training for the 
future work. The public has no conception of what that 
training and experience must be. The present Secretary had 
the tutelage of Dr. Hodgson and practical investigations for 
20 years before his death and it would probably have required 
of the Secretary 30 years stumbling to obtain what he learned 
from Dr. Hodgson in a few years. Time and money are saved 
by having an endowment that will provide for proper succes- 
sion. So far as the Secretary knows there is no prospect of 
his early transition, but he has been in the habit of looking 
forward to the future with the same economic insistence that 


has governed his use of present funds and with the desire to 
see that as little trouble shall be occasioned by a change as 
may be possible. Such endowment as we have ought to be 
an encouragement for more in the near future. 


Tue DEATH OF Mr. FRIEND. 


Readers will remember that Mr. Edwin W. Friend had 
been the editor of the Journal. Some friction arose last 
February about it and he and Miss Pope resigned, Miss 
Pope from the Board of Trustees and Mr. Friend from the 
Under-Secretaryship. They were on their way to England to 
induce the English Society to help them organize a new 
Society in this country when Mr. Friend was lost on the Lusi- 
tania. Miss Pope barely escaped with her life. We are 
therefore in the same position regarding the work that we 
were before Mr. Friend and Miss Pope took a part in it. 
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SOME MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENTS. 
IV. 
No sitter present. [163.] January 8, 1913. 


Hallo, Miss Crawford. 

( Hallo.) 

I don’t know whether I am going to be able to do anything or 
not about this. Of course I told Mabel I didn’t know who was 
coming, and with the Graveses I did know and it helped me a lot. 

Well, Dr. Hyslop said might ask for the Major.) 

Iknow. I thought it was he too. Let me tell you something 
I saw before you came. I was talking to Mabel about it, and it 
may have some bearing on this case; it had no bearing with the 
medy or me or Mabel. I saw two little figures of Cupids just as 
if they were playing with each other, like a bit of statuary, but it 
seemed detached from some other part, you know, as though it 
were taken from a platform and sort of detached piece and was 
right here on this table, and I told Mabel about it because I saw 
it and because I didn’t know who it belonged to, and I had an 
idea it was shown me because every time that man has come I 
have seen some things connected with art,—I mean the man sit- 
ter himself, | saw something—music or art, not especially art like 
this would be—a fragment, and taken right away. [164.] 

Now this is just the same as though you were talking with 


163. The gentleman who arranged for this absent sitting had had three 
similar ones some time earlier and in one of them he obtained incidents that 
pointed to the identity of a man whom he called “ Major” in his letters to 
me without revealing his identity otherwise. He was anxious to hear more 
evidence from this person and hence he told me I could call for him by the 
name of “ Major”. I instructed the stenographer to do so, and hence the 
request here. She did not know for whom the sitting was held. 


164. Of the reference to the “little Cupids” the sitter says: ‘‘ These 
little Cupids belonged to a deceased friend of mine who communicated with 
me in former sittings. I had to have the reference to them verified by a 
long trip to the place where they were and was shown them.” 

Mabel is the name of Mrs. Chenoweth’s maid who remains with Mrs. 
Chenoweth until she enters the trance, whenever she has sittings with 
strangers. 
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anybody, if they sit and look at you and make no response, after 
awhile you are talking against a blank wall and you have no in- 
spiration to go forward. Well, did you have something that be- 
longed to the Major? 

(No. ) 

Well, all right, I will see what I can see. The first thing I 
see isa long slim hand. It looks so idahe as if it were weak, at- 
tached to a tired, weary, worn out body. It is a man’s hand and 
I see it lifted, as if with such effort and trying to express some- 
thing with it. The natural tendency of the owner of this hand 
was to express with it. If he were talking or explaining any- 
thing, his hand plays a large part in it, and up to the very last 
there was this effort to use the hand, and it falls back again as if 
the strength was all gone and he slips away to the spirit. I fol- 
low that hand up and I see a man who is slender, his shoulders 
look square, his face is rather thin, long, his eyes are gray and 
his hair is gray, and there is no beard on the lower part of his 
face, but there is a short moustache which is gray too, and it 
seems clipped, as if it were not allowed to grow long and flowing, 
but was cut at the ends. His eyes are kind, but very firm, and he 
has a broad forehead and rather a prominent nose, not decidedly 
so but a good strong nose, and he has with all his serious aspect 
a sense of fun and humor and smiles as blithely as a boy. He is 
not young of course from my description, but he is not an old, 
old man. He suffered much before he went away, yet through 
his sufferings he keeps this hold on life and things in which he 
was interested and makes a good fight for life. I see him rise 
from this sick bed exactly as if he rose in the spirit to a life of 
conscious activity and interest still retained in all about him. 
[165.] 

It is as if that picture slips away from me now, and he puts 
down before me several articles. One is a small paper parcel. 
The paper is very soft, like tissue, and looks wrinkled as if it had 
been crumpled before it was around this thing, and as he opens 
it I see two things that look like plates of pictures. They are— 
I really can’t tell you whether they are copper or glass, but as 
they fall apart, as the paper is taken off and they fall apart, there 
is a little sound, so I know they are hard, and like an indistinct 
outline is a picture. They are both alike, and they have either 


165. The description in this paragraph the sitter recognizes as that of 
his friend John K., who communicated when the sitter was present in 1908. 
He had a long slim hand and was expressive in the use of it. He was 
slender, shoulders square, his face thin, eyes gray and hair gray and clipped, 
no beard on lower part of face, but a short mustache which was also gray, 
eyes firm, broad forehead, prominent nose, a sense of fun and humor, not 
young and not old, suffered much, and made a good fight for his life. 
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been used to produce photographs or to produce a printed pic- 
ture, and you know sometimes they have a copper or metal thing 
and sometimes glass, but I don’t know which these are. And 
they are not exactly alike. They seem to be two—two styles. 
The forms are exactly alike, the two plates are the same thing 
exactly and the same size, but the picture on them is different, 
like two styles of the same person. And as soon as I see them 
he rolls them up again and puts them aside, as though it was 
enough. It is something to do with him, and there has been a 
reproduction of him from these plates, but whether it is photo- 
graphs or with printed matter I don’t know. [166.] 

Then he—well, immediately following that I see a book. It 
may have something to do with the other, because I see this book 
and down in one corner is a small picture of a man, and strangely 
enough it doesn’t look a bit like the man I see. It is very old 
fashioned looking man with hair brushed straight to the front 
on the sides in that old-fashioned way, combed from the middle 
and straight to the front, with a straight collar and tie that goes 
with it and a tiny beard on the side—that very old style, and that 
is on this corner on the right page and the lower left hand corner 
and this small picture of this old-fashioned man, and the book 
looks more like a magazine or pamphlet. It isn’t a bound book. 
If it is a book it is only a portion of it, and I see this little picture 
down in one corner. Then I see—of course neither one of us 
know whether this is right. 

(No.) [167.] 

At any rate we will keep trying. Then I see—the reason I 
don’t talk is to save you taking the words, you know, but there 
is a—a building; it seems to be in a sort of a square, not a 
straight street, because I have buildings facing in different direc- 
tions, and this one is a large building with a door exactly in the 


166. The reference to a “small paper parcel” begins an incident that 
relates to Mr. B., not the John K. just mentioned. There is no suggestion 
of this change of picture by Starlight. She probably knew nothing of it. 
But the sitter describes the incidents to which the message apparently or 
evidently points. ‘“‘ During Mr. B.’s life he and I had our pictures taken 
together. Mr. B.’s daughter had this picture reproduced. She had two kinds 
of photographs produced therefrom. One of them was like the original 
picture, the other was a reproduction of Mr. B.’s alone, mine being cut out 
in the reproduction. Just as remarked by the psychic I had to visit the 
daughter to ascertain and verify these facts. I saw the reproduction and 
was greatly surprised.” 


167. The incident of the book and another picture could not be verified 
by the sitter. The details are such as to make verification desirable, as it 
might be a striking piece of evidence in that case. 
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middle, broad granite steps and the doorway is arched. I go 
up these broad steps into this arched portico where there are 
several more steps—portico isn’t exactly the word, because it is 
part of the building, because it is in the building; it isn’t exactly 
a vestibule, because it is part of the building; I go through the 
arch and open doors as if swing back in, and I go in, and as I step 
in there I hear walking, walking, wooden floors, I can see stairs 
and doors all around, I hear so much going on. It is a busy 
people walking back and forth, back and. forth, and mostly men, 
as though I see more men than anything else, and young and 
old and everything going on—active life, and I see—you know 
this man is not—this is not really the Major part, that doesn’t 
mean anything to me, it seems to me it is more a name they 
called him, I don’t think it is really a title, but it has nothing to 
do with this, nothing to do with an armory that the Major 
would suggest. It is more a building he had some association 
and where there are lot of things going on, not exactly like 
business, but more like institution. You know it is something 
like a place where people go for certain purposes and then go 
away again. Whether it is a school or an institution or what, 
I don’t know, but it is more like that. It is possible it is a public 
building, but it is not just a bank building or office building— 
different from that, different air about it. Then I see him go 
up, as though wherever he would go it would be above this first 
floor, and I go into a room that is—oh, say, you know that man 
that we know that came here to get something for him, I go up 
and there I find him, as though I go up and talking with him. 
[168.] 

And he has got a very genial way, that man has. He was not 





168. This long passage is a remarkable description of the Club House 
to which Mr. B. and John K. belonged with the sitter. It was described 
partly in a previous sitting when the sitter was present. Mrs. Chenoweth 
could not know normally that the sitting was for the same person. If she 
were communicating with spirits she might subconsciously recognize the man 
through recognition of the communicators. The sitter specifies the details 
in which the description is correct. 

“ The building was in a square and buildings faced it in different direc- 
tions. The door was in the middle of it and it had broad granite steps. 
The doorway was arched and the broad steps come into an arched portico 
where there were more steps. Even the fact that the portico was a part of 
the building and not the exact expression for it is correct. The noise and 
wooden floors are correct incidents. The rejection of ‘Major’ as not being 
the person who is present is correct, in so far as the fitness of the facts is 
concerned. The room described is virtually the only room that I use in this 


Club and was the only room that John used generally. It is upstairs as 
spoken of here.” 
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very genial to me but he is with other people, you know, because 
he seems to be so talkative, courteous and genial, somebody 
talking all the time. When he is busy he shuts the door, and 
when he opens the door he is all cordiality and likes to see people. 
That is figurative, you know. And I see this man—it is either 
a promise or an understanding between those two that he would 
come back, that is that the Major would come back’to him. I 
was going to say he shouldn’t have died, you know. | don’t 
mean that in any sense he was not old enough; he was. But 
still he had a great hold on life and he made a great fight for his 
life, and speaking of it—it is the Major that shouldn’t have died. 
This older man | see is helping the Major. Do you know if the 
Major is a young man? 

(I don’t know.) [169.] 

Well, the Major from the influences in the spirit, it is just as 
though he should have lived. That is, humanly speaking, there 
shouldn’t have been this passing out so soon; his life work wasn’t 
finished, you know. Of course if you look at things as they 
really are, the real philosophy, it is that life moves on. It is 
only the misunderstanding of it that makes people think it 
shouldn’t have happened. But humanly speaking he should have 
stayed, because he had so much to do. And there is the greatest 
cordiality between him and the man who was here, the greatest 
cordiality, friendliness and freedom. And oh, I see such a happy 
look, as if there would be such an effort to give direct evidence 
of the presence. Now wait a minute. Put H down. I see him 
write H and there is an A and L; H A L and some more letters 
that | am unable to see. [170.] 


169. An interesting circumstance in this sitting, all through it, is the in- 
fluence on the subconscious or on Starlight of the initial suggestion that 
“ Major” was wanted. She or the subconscious assumes that it is he and 
apparently does not recognize that the communicator is the same man that 
had come many times before, or that the name is not his. The facts all 
point to Mr. B. and not the “ Major”. 

The communicator in this paragraph, so far as the facts indicate, was 
John K. He was a talkative man and the sitter says of the promise alluded 
to about returning that it is true. “ This John did not believe in life that 
communication was possible so I asked him just before his death to com- 
municate with me after he died, if he could, and he promised me then and 
there that he would communicate, if he could. It was, of course, not the 
‘Major’ that made the promise, but John. He had a hard fight for life. 
He was older than Mr. B. who is the ‘ Major’ of the record.” 

170. The sitter writes that “every word of this paragraph descriptive 
of his friend Mr. B. is true.” He adds that the letters ““ HAL” are an at- 
tempt “to spell the name of one of their mutual and dearest friends who is 
also deceased. The name is spelled almost correctly.” 
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And then a small tin box. I hear him say the words—the tin 
box. It is small and there is a key, and really looks like a little 
cash box, but I don’t see money in it. I see as he lifts it there 
are—what I would call trifles, you know, though they are not at 
all trifles, but they are small things in here. I don’t know, | am 
getting kind of—so many things. Oh, yes, in this box is a— 
something that looks like a buckle. It is gold color and it is 
oval, I think not quite round, it seems to be more oval. He 
holds that out in his hand and looks about as big as the palm of 
the hand. ‘There is two pieces to it, but I think it is a buckle. 
That is what it looks like to me. 

And there is another thing—would you be afraid to tell any- 
thing you see? 

(No, I shouldn’t. That is what they want, I think. It may 
be very important, you know.) 

Perhaps so. It sounds like—say French coin. As though 
he was saying to me, as near as I| catch it—say French coin. 
And so I say it, you know. 

(Yes, that is right.) 

And then I see a small paper. It is folded up long and some- 
thing written across the top. It is very old. It has been kept 
a long time, and that is there in this same place, you know, with 
these things. It is nothing that I can read. It is writing and 
look—it is about as long as that and about as broad as that, 
just folded two or three times. 

[Starlight measures off a distance equal to about the size 
of a letter sheet folded three times—about 334x8¥™. | 

Then I see the box closed up and that is pushed away. 

(Yes.) [171.] 

Now I get a letter L. It is a capital. Perhaps he will learn 
better to do it, you know, after we try a little bit. I suppose 
he doesn’t quite know how to get at it. 

(Yes. [172.] 

I see another printed thing. This time it is a long, long 
strip and it is cut like cuttings from a paper. Then I—oh, there 
is a whole pile of them and they seem to be about the Major,— 
not anything that he had saved himself, but as though they are 
about him. There is quite a little heap of clippings, you know, 
and I see this other man—I will have to name him. 

(O you mean the man you saw first?) 


171. The sitter had to travel a long distance to verify the reference to 
this tin box which was correct, as he ascertained. The coin in it was just 
such a coin as described, but it was Portuguese and not French. It was the 
only coin in the box. 

172. The sitter remarks of the letter L that it is the first letter in name 
of Mr. B.’s brother. 
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No, I mean the man who comes here; I will have to give him 
a name after awhile when we are talking about him. Well, I 
see him with this bunch of clippings, as though he is going 
through all these, you know, for some purpose. It has only been 
lately, as though the Major had seen him go through all these 
for some particular purpose. I would think he had been trying 
—not here, but some other way, to get something from him. He 
has been looking at these with an idea to see if there is anything 
in there that might perhaps have helped. Of course that could 
not be here, you know, but it seems to be in some other direc- 
tion; isn’t that funny? 

(Yes.) [173.] 

Now I see another thing too. It looks like—he puts his 
hand in his pocket and when he takes it out there is a little thing 
that is not a knife or anything that I know anything about, but 
it is metal and has a little click to it, as if he could push his hand 
on it and hear click. It is something he used, you know, carried 
with him—seemed to be always—but it is in his trousers pocket, 
takes that out and there is a little click as if he had a little way 
of doing that. He is not nervous, but it is activity—take this 
out and play with it a little bit while he is talking, you know. 
He is not serious, but very full of life, full of shining life, not 
strained o.- anything, but just wholesome, wholesouled sort of 
spirit that takes all life and is active all the time. [174.] 

I don’t suppose you would know this, but I wonder if you do, 
if he ever went on a boat or was where there was water. I see 
a boat and I see him on it, you know, but whether it is a ferry 
or a big boat I don’t know, but I can hear waves splashing up 
over the boat; do you know anything about that? 

(I don’t, but it would not be surprising.) 

Well, it is something about—it is boat and water and waves 
and splash, and strange thing about it, it seems almost as if it is 
night; I look out and I see stars and darkness, you know, like 
starlight, but I hear this little splash, and it is just as if he was 
going somewhere and talking with somebody. It is like a little 
dark and something to do with water and when I see him there 
I see this strong, young looking skin and bright eyes and all this 
vigor I told you and love of life was there so big, as if his plans 
and hopes and everything were all laid out as though he was 
going to live a hundred years, that hopeful, planning sort of 





173. The sitter thinks this passage about the “cuttings” or “ clippings ” 
refers to his study of the records about Mr. B., who is meant by “ Major” in 
the language of Starlight. He had studied the records in just this way, and 
this is the only possible meaning he can put upon the passage. 

174. The sitter thinks the communicator, Mr. B., refers to his match 
box which he used to click in this way, while talking or at leisure. 
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person, and then suddenly quick as anything he is gone. That 
is what I see; because he went quick, the Major did, he goes 
quick to the spirit, he should not have gone, he is snatched away 
and they can’t seem to feel right about it, you know. Of course 
the man who comes here is a philosopher and he would take 
everything in a philosophical way, and first of all, way above his 
temperament and his heart and all that would come this philos- 
ophy of his to know when things are so, and that is what comes 
to him, and if his heart was speaking it would be rebellion that 
things would come, but he won’t have it that way and the Major 
won't have it either. He is more of the philosophical turn of 
mind. [175.] 

Now there is another thing. Over in the spirit is a woman 
who is with the man I call the Major. She is a woman past the 
middle life. She is very prim and correct—not at all strange, 
but one of those correct people. Her hair is quite dark and her 
eyes are blue and she is very fine looking. And her hair is 
combed rather plain, but with some—what I mean it is not 
crimped, but it has got some little puffiness to it so it looks 
dressy. She is rather a dressy looking woman. You understand 
me, | don’t mean Paris fashions, but what she has on is nice and 
right and she has a very clean spoken way, and she is with the 
Major and she seems to be a—you know I think there is an § 
with her name. It sounds very much like Sarah, but I am not 
positive about that. But she is with him. She has been gone 
much longer than he and is sort of care taker and helper to him. 
She is Christian to her finger nails, you know. There is all that 
Christian strength, not busy piety, but Christian simplicity and 
strength and everything, and she has got that today and she 
helps him, you know. Now I don’t feel I have got very far in 
this, but I seem to get into the atmosphere little bit. ‘There is 
three distinct people I have seen—the old man and the Major 
who is not an old man and this woman, and those people are 
quite as prominent as can be. -The old man fought for his life 
and could not live. The Major went out quick and didn’t have a 
chance to fight and the woman I don’t know how she passed out. 
I only see her with this strong Christian power, you know— 
beautiful. [176.] 

And then there is—strange thing—I see besides this little box 





175. The only meaning of the reference to the boat and waves that the 
sitter can imagine here is to an ocean trip which Mr. B. took to Europe, the 
only trip he had. The statements about his death are correct. 

176. Of the woman mentioned the sitter says: ‘I cannot certainly say 
who the woman is. His wife answers to the description. She died long 
since. The letter S would sound strong in her maiden name.” It was evi- 
dently not Sarah. 
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that I saw a big, big box. It is—it looks like an old fashioned 
fancy wood box, but it isn’t in old fashioned surroundings. It 
is more like in new surroundings you know, new,—but it is very 
handsome thing. It is as big as a wood box; that is the only 
way I know how to—but it seems to be covered with brass, have 
a light shine to it, and in it looks to me like a library; do you 
know what I mean? 

(Yes.) [177.] 

Well, | would think it was library, because this box is right 
beside a fireplace and it is very beautiful thing and the room is 
beautiful. Everything around speaks of big money, you know, 
money, expense that had been paid out to put it here, and with 
this box goes a little set like shovel and tongs and poker, you 
know, that matched the box in a way, and all above the shelf are 
so many things. The room looks rather—rather dark, and I 
think it is big, but I only feel that because I am only looking at 
this place where it is like a fireplace and these affairs around it, 
and on the shelf are several things that is of interest to the Major. 
That is a place where he went, I think. And on the shelf are 
several things that were of interest to him. I should think that 
there were pictures, you know, and little things that he would 
pick up with interest and look at, as if they had been familiar to 
him, and this house looks like familiar place to him. Now that 
looks more like a city house, you know, as though you would go 
into this beautiful room with rugs and things about and easy 
chairs. There is one big leather chair, dark leather, and it is to 
the left of the fireplace, you know, where I am, and I sit down 
there and talk. [178.] 

But there is a woman in that room, you know, a woman who 
is familiar to him too, and I see him walk over to the shelf, look 
at something there and then walk away as if he would walk out 
into another room. But it is a city house. Of course wood box 
sounds countrified too, but that is exactly what it looked like. 

(Yes.) 

And I see—I should think it was still a place where he 
would go as a spirit, you know, that he would find his way there 
and be interested in these people. And I come out of that room 





177. “This box,” according to the sitter, ‘‘was just as described. It 
was in Mr. B.’s library. 1 saw it there and identified it. It was in new, not 
in old-fashioned surroundings. It was as big as a wood box and was cov- 
ered with brass and was an ‘old-fashioned wood box’.” 

178. The sitter says of this paragraph: “It is absolutely correct in all 
particulars. I saw the articles and identified all of them. The fire place, 
evidence of wealth, shovel, tongs, poker, matching the box and on the shelf 
many things. It was a city house with beautiful rooms, rugs and easy chairs 
and it was at the left of the fire place where we used to sit and talk.” 
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and go into another one. I seem to come right out the door. 
It is not a room opening into it, but it seems I go into a hall and 
then into another room which is sunnier, lighter and entirely 
different, though they are right on the same floor, you know, I 
am right on the same floor with it. Now wait a minute. There 
is another funny thing. I see a big letter A here too. I don’t 
know whether that has anything to do with that, but all at once 
it is dropped down here, you know, big letter, capital letter A. 
[179.] 

There are some things that this man would want to do be- 
sides give evidence of his identity. Once that was established 
to the satisfaction of his friends, he would be eager to knit to- 
gether his life and theirs for the better unfoldment of both of 
them. You know he is that kind. And I see him fond of music 
and whistling, as if he would whistle out a tune, you know. He 
would start in to sing and if he couldn’t seem to get it he would 
whistle it out, as if he thought in his whistle, you know. It is 
a very cunning little way, and I don’t know—I don’t—I guess I 
have got about all I can. [180.] 

(I might ask something, though I don’t know what I am 
asking.) 

All right ; go on. 

(Perhaps you could speak about this lady who is here; per- 
haps—I don’t know.) 

I understand. We both want to get at the bottom of this. 
Well there is two ladies alive he is interested in. One is young 
and one is older, and it seems with the young one I am with all 
this stuff I told you about in the room, you know, as if it is a 
young person. She has got brown hair and I think her eyes are 
blue. Her hair is not dark brown, but light brown hair, blue 
eyes and fair skin and pretty little way. She is quite plump 
and white hands and a very bright young woman, you know, 
that is what she seems like. She is quite young, but she seems 
to have a lot of light clothes on, as though they are kind of light 
and thin;—pretty, very pretty things, and when she moves 
she moves quickly; she would slip down in a chair and sit a 
minute or two and then she is up again, you know, in that little 
quick way. Her thought is instantly an act. You know she no 
sooner thinks a thing than she moves, and she is somebody he is 
very much interested in, you know. The older woman I feel 
sadder with, as though there was more of a grief, a sort of a 
sombre almost—trying not to be and yet it is a constant sorrow 


179. The sitter recognizes the woman referred to and says that her 
name began with A. She looked after his house. The description of it is 
accurate. 

180. The sitter remarks that Mr. B. was fond of music. 
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over his going, you know. Somebody this older woman is sor- 
rowing over his going, it is just as though her heart is sad over 
his going. And he knows that, as though he would just put his 
arms right around her,—that is what I see. But she is here in 
the body. [181.] 

Then there is another little thing. I am out somewhere. 
It seems to be out in the country. There are two or three 
wooden steps that go down near some water. They are almost 
like—put there for that purpose. It is more like a country place, 
and I go down like two or three wooden steps to the water, and 
I go up and run around here and it is all dry grass, yellow where 
the sun has dried it in the summer, and it seems to be early fall, 
and I am running up here. I think it is his vacation place. It 
is not deep water, like ocean or deep river, because it is quite 
shallow, but I go down here to this and there is some depth to it 
of course. I go up through winding path to a house, as though 
I made this last trip to this,—we are going back, we are going 
back to the city, but this is a place I love. It is all trees and 
open country and houses here and there, but you can’t see many 
of them, you see smoke coming up through trees, but it is really 
quite a little separated, and there is some high hills all around, 
because I can go off one place where there is bare spot and I 
see a house sit up high, you know, quite a ways off, but sit up 
high, and you know it looks like a church just peeping through 
trees, but I think it is not a church, | think it is big house with 
crooks and turns to it that makes it look kind of churchy, you 
know, but I think it is a house with that effect. And all around 
there is dense woods, dense woods and hills and beauty, and | 
come down to this like a big brook or small river, I don’t know 
which it is. They look quite alike, you know. But I go down 
to it with two or three—like boards that are put down to go 
down to it. It isn’t much, it is just there, you know. And I 
see him run down this, as though it is a place he loved. It 
seems to be like a good place. And another thing—when I go 
up from there there is a place that looks to me like a—almost 
like a low, meadowy place and they look kind of like rushes 
around it. It is not big at all, just tiny little place where there 
has been a little low—like—see, a curve in the road and country 


181. The allusion to two ladies is correct, according to the sitter. The 
housekeeper was mentioned just before and the one now described is Mr. B.’s 
daughter. Of the passage the sitter says: ‘‘It is a startling description of 
the daughter in every particular.” He then notes the details. The difference 
in age between the two, both alive, younger with brown hair, blue eyes, hair 
not dark brown, but light brown, fair skin, plump, white hands, bright young 
woman, wears light clothes, moves quickly, and the more saddened feeling 
of the older woman who grieved much. 
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road and right down here by the side of it like a little pool with 
a few rushes and things growing there; they are quite like lilies. 
It is very pretty. Don’t go down there, but I see this every time 
] go along this road, I see this little bit of water and this pool of 
flowers, you know, and things that grow there. That is all I 
see with it. [182.] 

Do you know if they are going to have him come again? 

(I am not sure.) 

Well, perhaps he can do better another time, you know. 
Well, I think I will let this go now till we see how we are getting 
on. I feel kind of as if it was experiment. And ae I will 
talk with Dr. Hyslop about it. 

Ask them too if they know anything about a tent. Because 
I hear it, you know. I don’t see it, but I just hear something 
about atent. It isn’t the Major that suggests it, but I just heard 
the word, you know. 

All right; I guess that is all this time. 

Good bye. 

(Good bye.) 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS. 


There are just two things to be discussed here. ‘They are 
the interfusion of personality and the nature of the evidence 
for the supernormal. ‘The first of these has been discussed 
or explained briefly in the introduction, and as it is, in fact, 
more or less covered by what will have to be said about the 
nature of the evidence for the supernormal, it will not be 
necessary to discuss it at length here. It refers to the fact 
that there is no indication clearly made by the control regard- 
ing the personality whom the messages fit. The record 
moves along as if all the communications came from or about 
the same person. They move along without interruption and 
the sitter is left to locate them as he pleases. This will ap- 
pear to be a serious defect to critics of a spiritistic theory and 
it will not be my purpose here to defend that view against 
such an objection, except to say that there are circumstances 
and forms of alleged communications to which I would re- 


182. Of this passage about his vacation place, the sitter writes: “It is 
an absolutely correct description of Mr. B.’s vacation place in all particulars. 
I went to see it and verified it all. His love for it amounted to an ob- 
session. He would not go anywhere but to this place.” 
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gard such an objection as fatal. But everything depends on 
the quantity and quality of the facts alleged to come from 
spirits to decide whether the claim is valid or not. Hence the 
question of this interfusion merges in that of estimating the 
evidence for the supernormal. We found that the picto- 
graphic process lends itself easily to just this interfusion, and 
we may regard these records as interesting on that account 
without raising the issue whether the records represent what 
they claim to be. Indeed they have been published less for 
their relation to spirits than for their scientific and psycho- 
logical interest apart from such a theory. I have already 
called attention, in the introduction, to the fact that actual 
experiments between the living over a telegraph wire prove 
beyond question that a receiver can be quite uniformly cor- 
rect respecting the personality sending a message without 
indicating his name, and can do this on far less specific evi- 
dence than appears in these records. Cf. Proceedings Eng. 5. 
P. R., Vol. XVI, pp. 537-623. Hence it will only be a ques- 
tion regarding the quantity and quality of the facts to decide 
whether the absence of the name shall be a serious objection. 
The value of getting the name is that it makes the record 
indicate the most specific personality possible in estimating 
the relevance of the incidents and so shuts out all right to lay 
stress upon their possible relevance to others. We must re- 
member, however, that the giving of the name does not ex- 
clude the right to question the evidential fitness of an inci- 
dent, and that circumstance is more or less a defence for the 
claim that the real case depends on the specific and collective 
significance of the facts presented. 

But the absence of the name and definite indication by the 
control or the communicator of the personality involved in 
any incident does exhibit one weakness. It leaves the selec- 
tion of that personality to the sitter who knows the facts, and 
the reader who has no knowledge of these must accept the 
judgment of the sitter, unless this sitter can so state his facts 
that the reader can make the distinction himself or can trust 
the judgment of the sitter. There are instances enough 
where that judgment cannot be accepted, and only where a 
large accumulation of incidents easily made clear indicates 
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the personality meant can that judgment be accorded respect. 
In the automatic writing records there is always or nearly 
always an indication, by change of control, as well as con- 
tents of messages, of the distinction of personality also indi- 
cated by the facts, and thus the reader is not left solely to the 
sitter for his understanding of the record nor to the study of 
the facts. He finds a clue to the distinction in the very form 
of the records. Hence such phenomena as we have here are 
less effective, to say the least about them, than such as super- 
ficially indicate the differences of personality intended by the 
communications. 

In examining the nature of the evidence I shall not review 
it at length nor shall I view it from the point of spirits. That 
is not the primary problem in this series of records. If the 
names and distinctions of personality had been given or ap- 
peared self-evident in the records, we might consider it more 
imperative to start with the issue of that theory. But as not 
a single full name came through that was correct and only 
occasionally an initial, it is more imperative to raise the ques- 
tion whether there is any evidence for the supernormal. This 
means that we must ask the question whether guessing and 
chance coincidence may not account for the facts. 

I shall leave to the reader the perception of cases where he 
thinks guessing and chance coincidence may certainly apply. 
If all the facts were indefinite and general we might assume 
nothing else than guessing and chance coincidence. But 
there are too many very complicated incidents, even single 
ones to say nothing of the collective fitness of many of them 
taken together, to attempt to apply those explanations to 
them. Hence I may consider guessing and chance coinci- 
dence as excluded from explaining the whole mass of inci- 
dents, and merely caution the reader at various points about 
what the evidence for the supernormal is in such a case. 

Take for consideration the analysis of the sitter’s char- 
acter at the opening of the first sitting. The sitter regards 
it as correct and of no value, and with that judgment I think 
all intelligent persons would agree. It offers an excuse for 
insisting upon a most important distinction in this work, and 
that is the distinction between an incident being true and its 
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being evidential. There are points or incidents where it would 
be hard to draw this distinction, for some incidents are so 
complex as to exclude chance coincidence so clearly that the 
question would not be raised. But in a general analysis of a 
man’s character, even tho he has not been seen by the psychic, 
as was the case in this instance, such vague correct hits as 
are found here would fit so many people that their truth does - 
not warrant the supposition of evidential significance. Many 
similar hits with variation of characteristics might have col- 
lective impertance, but not in each case. 

Sut it is otherwise with the first group of incidents re- 
marked about an alleged communicator recognized by the 
sitter. A man is described as “ fifty or sixty years old, quite 
stout, round full face, light complexion, blue eyes, hair care- 
fully kept, and yet pushed back from the forehead.”” Now to 
mention any one of these would have no importance. For 
instance, almost any one could name a deceased friend “ fifty 
or sixty years old”. But there would be fewer among his 
friends and relatives that would combine all the character- 
istics here named. We may regard the collective meaning of 
these as not at all conclusive of any specific person, and I not 
only concede, but would assert, that even the collective in- 
terest of the facts would not involve proof of spirits. Far 
more evidence is required for that. But the number of true 
facts here limits the number of persons to whom they apply, 
and especially so if the circumstance that, in this work, it is 
relatives that represent the starting point of estimating the 
evidence for the sitter. But for the scientific man the ques- 
tion may be raised whether we are not obliged to consider the 
facts from the standpoint of all mankind and so insist that 
the incidents must fit only one person and that a specificially 
named person, in order to escape objection. With.this view 
I entirely agree. After we have once proved the existence 
of spirits and have some reason to believe that they do not 
come at random and that they naturally adjust themselves to 
relatives or friends, the evidence for a particular person need 
not be so rigid as it must be in proving the existence of 
spirits. Hence, in this instance, the sitter may be right in 
thinking of Mr. A., his friend, when the description fits him, 
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tho when trying to see if such evidence would prove the ex- 
istence of spirits scientifically we should emphatically deny 
it. If you wish to explain the hits by telepathy, very well. 
That is admitting the supernormal and I do not go beyond 
that in the estimation of the facts, but even then I am con- 
sidering the whole collective mass of incidents. 

I should say, however, that, if I leave the impression that 
there is never a hint of a change of personality in the com- 
municator, I should be mistaken and would lead readers 
astray. ‘The sceptic must reckon with the fact that there are 
times when this change is more or less indicated. A pause 
by the control or a statement that “there is another” often 
precedes the entrance of incidents bearing upon a new com- 
municator, so that the record is not wholly without signs of 
such changes. But they are never as clear as in the “ direct ” 
method of communicating by automatic writing and tho the 
record is not without intimations that point to the discrimi- 
nation it may not satisfy the sceptic until the facts force him 
to discard the difficulty as not fatal. 

The apology for this failure to make the distinction be- 
tween communicators clear is the indirect method of obtain- 
ing and delivering the messages. In no case does the com- 
municator come into direct contact with the psychic. He has 
to send his messages to the control, Starlight, and this by 
pictographic processes or mental pictures. In addition to 
being more symbolic than the direct method of speech and 
writing, the method has liabilities of mistake, confusion and 
ambiguity that are sure to affect the evidence for the super- 
normal. When there is a chasm between communicator and 
control that has to be crossed by the message and when those 
messages are mixed up with symbolical methods, it is natural 
to expect that there would be greater difficulty in discrimi- 
nating the communicators. Their process would be exactly 
the same and everything would have to take the mental color- 
ing of the control. But in the direct method it is the person- 
ality of the individual in each case that has an opportunity to 
get expression without intermixture from the control. Hence 
the distinction between individualities in the messages. But 
the pictographic method represents each communicator as 
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transmitting his thoughts in symbolic imagery to the control 
who has to interpret it and transmit it with his or her own 
coloring. 

One of the best illustrations of this is the incident which 
the sitter identified as an intended reference to the game of 
dominoes which the communicator and sitter used to play 
together. The control never got the name of this game, tho 
two long passages were devoted to it. But certain char- 
acteristics were indicated, besides saying it was a game, that 
enabled the sitter to conjecture the meaning. This incident 
cannot be considered as first class evidence, if it can obtain 
any credit at all. But it is distinct indication of the perfect 
honesty of the psychic, as it is a kind of error that a dis- 
honest person would not commit, unless it never obtained any 
evidence at all. Besides it is an error so consonant with the 
pictographic process that it suggests and favors a certain kind 
of honesty in the whole affair, tho it does not prove it. 

A theory which does not go as far as mind reading will 
not explain the facts and no one would hesitate on a spiritistic 
theory unless he believed in a telepathy which extends beyond 
the knowledge of the sitter who had to travel great distances 
and to resort to surreptitious tactics to ascertain the facts 
corroborating the statements of the medium. But it is not 
my purpose here to urge that theory. If you believe in 
telepathy you transcend guessing and chance coincidence, and 
these are the only objections that have to be removed. Many 
an incident that is simple might or must be attributed to 
chance or guessing if taken alone, but when each one turns 
out true and there are no palpable errors, the case is different. 
The collective mass of them can hardly be referable to such 
an explanation. But when you get a complex incident with 
specific details chance and guessing are out of the question, 
no matter what explanation you wish to have. It would re- 
quire too much space to discuss a number of examples. The 
reader may do that for himself and I shall be content with 
remarking that I have reckoned with this point of view. A 
good illustration of what can hardly be due to guessing is the 
description of the incidents connected with the ducking sea- 
son. He does not say that it is the ducking season or that 
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he had hunted dugks. Why the psychic could not get so 
simple a thing clear may puzzle some people, but when you 
observe that the method is pictographic, you will understand 
the details as they came. The dusty road, the team which 
he did not drive himself, the ordinary wagon, the time of 
year, the fall, the house said not to be his residence, etc., and 
all definite incidents in the ducking trips which the man took, 
point to the exclusion of chance and guessing, especially that 
there are no errors in the passage, and the exclusion of chance 
and guessing suffice to suggest the supernormal, and the 
accumulated incidents make one feel that he must admit some- 
thing of the supernormal. How he shall explain it may be 
left to the intelligent man. But with the supernormal guar- 
anteed by the collective significance of the correct hits, the 
process becomes one of great interest and importance in the 
interpretation of the facts, because it is not a known process 
in normal experience. 

There are better incidents in support of the supernormal 
than the one I have just mentioned, but I took it because a 
careful examination of it shows so clearly how the picture 
lends itself to the method of communicating by pictographic 
methods. This is the chief interest in the records and the 
incidental lack of as clear distinction between the personali- 
ties in the communications. Moreover the fact that the 
method is indirect and that everything must come through 
another mind, perhaps two of them, besides the communi- 
cator, tends to deprive the critic of his objection to the phe- 
nomena because spirits do not communicate as he thinks they 
should. It should be sufficient to say to such persons that 
they are not entitled to any such @ priort assumptions, but 
when they make them we are entitled to show that the facts 
are perfectly consonant with the alleged method of communi- 
cating and that the characteristics of the control and the 
medium are sure to be interfused with the thoughts of the 
communicator. With this conception of the case there 
should be no difficulty for intelligent people to understand the 
real character of the phenomena and the nature of the evi- 
dence. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 
nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


SOME UNCERTAIN PHENOMENA. 


The following phenomena have an interest for their bor- 
derland character. They are not evidence of the supernormal 
and there is no proof that they are due to the subconscious. 
The informant has taken a perfectly rational view of them 
and this makes her report on them all the more important. 
I quote her letter conveying the material to me.—Editor. 


Postmark June 29th, 1912. 
Dr. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir: For some time I have been able at will, without trance, 
to do automatic writing, but until very recently I have treated the 
matter lightly. I was one of the “ail truth or none” sceptics. 
Now while I wish to believe in spiritism I am plagued by old habits 
of sceptical thought. 

My writing purports to come directly from persons of my ac- 
quaintance who have passed to the other shore, occasionally from 
some one I never knew; but the chief communicator is a friend of 
my youth whose given name is James. Some time ago I was sur- 
prised to find “ William” occurring with the above. The enclosed 
experiences were given within a week, and since I read your Pros- 
pectus the only thing I have read on this subject besides Bruce’s 
Riddle of Personality and Barrett’s recent “ Psychical Research”. 

If these bits contain any truth, I shall wish to know it to help 
bolster a tottering faith: and if I can be of any service to you or to 
the Society, I shall be glad—providing always that you divulge my 
name to no one. All my friends, or nearly all, consider any one 
freakish, if not utterly insane, who has to do with anything you can- 
not lay a finger on. 

I am somewhat acquainted with Professor James’s writings, 
having read his Psychology: and his Will to believe at one time in- 
fluenced me profoundly. 
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Hoping these things will not be a bore even if they prove of no 
value, I am, 
Cordially yours, 


F—— C. A—. 


The following are the experiences alluded to and repre- 
sent real or apparent automatic writing by the informant. 


William James. Hyslop is wishing for further cross correspond- 
ences. Send this: When you go to the state room stand quietly a 
moment and look at the picture of a tropical forest with a stream, 
like light. That will indicate a new light to you. When the light is 
given it is half good, half mixed. When it is red all unsatisfactory. 
Blue right, true, permitted, pure! Then the others have many modi- 
fications also. * * fsigns.] William James. 

|The signs are various figures, three of them, that do not indi- 
cate their meaning. One is apparently a three leafed flower on a 
stem, a second resembling a skate, and the third an irregular figure 
that is not comparable to anything I know. | 


After this alleged cross reference, which has no meaning 
to me, the further messages begin with three circles contain- 
ing the name “ James” and then ten circles without any in- 
closure and two more circles after them with the name 
‘James ” inclosed. Then apparently some shorthand writ- 


ing and another circle with the name “ James” inclosed. Fol- 
lowing this is a number of very small circles, ten of them, 
with two crosses outside, and then the message: 


William James. William James. He is trying to say something. 
When we work in your sphere we are as people with part of their 
faculties pared away. We lack the physical senses and yet we try to 
communicate with physical senses. Imagine the difficulty S S § 
S S S George Wentworth is trying to say that he still exists but 
his part of the functioning over here is not like living. It is barren 
as rock to him. He was always poor spiritually and there hasn’t 
been much chance for him to gain because he can’t grasp opportuni- 
ties, failed to develop the instruments when he was in the flesh. If 
he could get some help he might go on or else give it up and re- 
incarnate. Hyslop would not stand that kind of a view perhaps. I 
don’t care. If I can’t gohigher soonI * * [drop] down. Well 
all right. Goodnight. 
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In another writing the following came, with less indica- 
tion of coincidence. The previous allusion to cross corre- 


spondence was pertinent: but of course without any evidential 
import. 


June 21st, 1912. 

William James. When Hyslop was with me we talked of the 
lack of satisfactory proofs. It seemed then that one going over 
with the intention might give something unquestionable or almost so. 
but it is much harder than we supposed, especially for one of my 
makeup. 

Hyslop said he would undertake the work but he knew he’d resent 
the * * [a word erased] slurs the President would receive open 
or concealed. 

Hyslop said I’d soon be able he hoped to read, write and think 
with my old vigor. We spoke of the paucity of the right kind of 
material on the earth side of communications. 

I was too enfeebled to speak or think with much snap. When 
Hyslop reads this he * * * * [scrawls and symbols that are 
undecipherable] may recall the things mentioned. William James. 


On the next day another short writing came in which the 
letter G was written and rewritten many times. It probably 
refers to the George which the informant mentions in her let- 
ter to me. The manuscript begins with two drawings and 
some scrawls, the latter without any determinable meaning. 
One drawing, evidently according to the written statement, 
purports to be a basket. It resembles a half sphere and might 
be described as a punch bowl without a support. The other 
drawing is a face, of course, not in any way recognizable by 
me as asserted it would be. 


William James. William James wishes you to tell Hyslop that 
the basket is one of his old ones in the garret. He can find 
it or possibly remember it. Hyslop may know the face. It is 
like some one he once knew. G G G G G GGGGé#G 


GGGGGG G G G._ When you are not so tired try 
again. 


June 29th, 1912. 
William James. You should send this writing to Hyslop. Wil- 


liam James. you are so skeptical yourself. I sympathize with your 
difficulties. Hyslop may recognize some references. The east room 
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was mine. ‘The west bed-room was for guests. Henry was away 
when Hyslop came. William my son was home but not present with 
us. There was a maid who answered the door when Professor 
Hyslop came. He may remember. There was some disorder about 
my room, papers strewn around. * * [systematic scrawls.| 
When you reach this side you will see the significance of those fig- 
ures [referring to the systematic scrawls] and others. W W W 
W W William James. 


Without regard to the question whether there was any 
evidence for the supernormal in these records I wrote to the 
lady for further information and included a number of ques- 
tions whose answers might enable me to form a more intelli- 
gent judgment of the facts. The reply came on July 20th, 
1912, with more samples of automatic writing which were not 
dated, but seemed to have belonged to the same period as 
those which I have already copied above. The letter which 
the lady wrote in reply is as follows: 


[Postmark July 20th, 1912.] 
Dr. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—I send these sheets purporting to come from Prof. 
James. If he is not trying to give cross references, then my sub- 
conscious is playing a lot of fantastic tricks with circles and crosses. 
I should like to know if these things fit in with anything from other 
sources. I am busy and inclined to give little time to something 
which seems mere nonsense. 

I have no idea of the address of Henry James, the novelist. This 
message may be authentic and it seems a duty to send it any way. 
After looking it over will you please mail the part referring to his 
brother to Henry James, under no circumstances mentioning my 
name. Please do not let the name James Bell appear in the other 
lot of papers forwarded you. I rely upon your promise to reveal 
no names. 

Cordially yours, 
F—— C. A—-. 


The automatic writing sent me at the same time began 
with a lot of circles partly superposed on each other and 
scrawly marks over them or under them, the record does not 
say. Then came the following: 

Mary Miller. You must try to forget past. Remember 
only the best. Only faith later knowledge. You can soon 
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succeed fully. _ You can and will. Mary Miller. Mary 
Miller. 

Then came a lot of attempts at “ Wm”, the first one being 
“When” or something nearer that than anything else. 
3ut the “Wm.” is clear in most instances and is followed by 
a number of half superposed circles. The handwriting is 
quite different from the previous instances, and it is followed 
by an apparently direct attempt on the part of Professor 
James to communicate again. It is as follows. The date is 
July 20th, 1912: 


Wm. James. Wm. James. You may be at rest about James. 
He is always within call but it was agreed that I should come if there 
was an opportunity. He just conceded the privilege for a little. 
You are indeed skeptical but after all that attitude is helpful to the 
cause, rather better than extreme credulity. You may become use- 
ful but you must remain more passive. Wm. James. Wm. James. 
Wm. James. Wm. James. Wm. James. Wm. James. Wm. 
James. Then follow 27 circles each with the sign of the cross in- 
side. After these comes the name Wm. James twice and then the 
name in circles 28 times. 


Apparently the control then changes and a lot of circular 
scrawls occur and a number of times the letter G., followed 
by three irregular figures and then a Maltese cross carefully 
drawn in a circle followed by 16 triangles, a few figures that 
cannot be described and then the name Wm. James 6 times, 
preceded by the capital letter M. thrice. 

The next page has a lot of figures that might be taken for 
wings or leaves followed by the name Henry written 14 times 
and the capital letter G 12 times. The name Henry is then 
written three times and the capital letter | 8 times, followed 
by James and then Henry James 3 times. Then came: 

“Yes, yes. You must write without speculation if pos- 
sible ’’, followed by a lot of meaningless circles. Then came 
the following message to this Henry James purporting to 
come from William James. 

“James, Henry James, Henry James. You are to send 
this to him. He is in danger of an attack of neurosis. He 
must stop both work and fretting. He worries over his in- 
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ability to do the kind of work he wishes which course merely 
increases his inability. He may renew his strength and 
power and stop, but he must stop thinking about it. He must 
throw down every care for a short time. His work will 
benefit as well as his health. Wm. James.” 

This was followed by some circles, the letter M twice and 
the words “ Henry my brother”, and a lot more circles and 
the name Wm. James. ‘Then the capital letter M alternating 
with scrawls and small circles, once the letter S. and a num- 
ber of crosses made out of small circles and the name Wm. 
James five times. Then follows a lot of scribbling with cir- 
cular scrawls and the name Wm. James 7 times, more circles, 
capital G 22 times, Wm. James twice, another cross and capi- 
tal G 20 times. Some of this is dated July 20th, some July 
23d, and the last July 24th, 1912. 

The answers to my inquiries brought out the following 
facts, one of which at least is interesting. 


“A cousin whose name was George died in New York within a 
week or less of the time the ‘G.’ appeared in the writing. I did 
not learn of his death until after the script had been forwarded to 
you. He has since apparently tried to communicate, sending a mes- 
sage to his mother. No meaning attaches to the triangles. Mary 
Miller is the name of a distant relative who often communicates. 
She died nine or ten years ago. ‘The figures of a leaf have no mean- 
ing tome. They often appear.” 


On the 9th of July, according to the postmark, the letter 
not being dated, the lady wrote a letter in reply to one from 
my secretary asking for the meaning of the cross and the 
circle and in reply to mine of July 1st. The following is the 
letter. 


[Postmark July 9th, 1912.] 
Dr. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the first just received. I had never 
seen any of your publications until a month ago when the May 
Journal was sent me. I saw nothing whatever in the papers con- 
cerning William James’s death, being very ill myself about that time. 
Neither have I seen anything with reference to a cross and a circle 
in any paper except the reference in the May Journal. The circle 
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and the cross came to me many weeks before I saw the Journal. I 
regret having destroyed many papers, but will make as clear as | 
may the manner in which it first appeared. 

A friend of my youth whose given name was James has for long 
purported to communicate. As long ago as last April a cross came 
inacircle. I can say that positively and it may have come earlier, 
but probably not earlier. About the same time I was mystified and 
surprised to find many “ W.’s” appearing, and then the name Wil- 
liam in connection with James. If I had thought of Prof. James, 
of whose death | had of course learned by that time, I might have 
verified something of importance. But my objective mind tended 
at once to reject the William, believing it to be an error, coming, as 
I thought it did, with the given name of my old friend James. The 
circle and the cross have never appeared except in connection with 
the name James, but William was not always attached. Hereafter 
I will save and date my papers. The W.’s have been formed in 
rather a stiffer manner than is customary with me. When “ William 
James” has been given in form of a signature there is a distinct 
stiffening of thé muscles of my hand which is apparent to me in no 
other automatic writing except some purporting to come from an old 
relative and then with a difference indescribable. I have often been 
told by the writing to go into a trance: “ You interfere too much ”, 
and similar things have been said. Nevertheless I have not been 
willing to try to enter that state. Indeed I have never considered 
the phenomena seriously until within a few months. I wish to be 
able to add my mite to the splendid work of investigation and will 
send you anything I receive which might be of interest later. I will 
have more time to trials of this sort, but at present my little son is in 
frail health and requires almost every moment. 

There is another appearance of a cross to me and less frequently 
a circle which, until the moment, I have always associated with my 
little child. He has been sick all of his little life of two years and I 
have given all my force of every sort to his nursing. I have always 
implored divine aid. Within the last six months or a little longer a 
marvelously beautiful violet light appears when my eyes are closed, 
if the supplication is answered affirmatively. It sounds very super- 
stitious, but I have watched carefully a long time and never has it 
failed. If I ask for a restful night and the violet light appears he 
slumbers almost without stirring. If a mixed light appears he is 
restless. This is a long way about to say that as I am quiet at such 
times there has appeared lately a luminous violet cross very often 
and occasionally a fleeting circle of whitish light. A few times the 
cross has been red. This may mean little to you. 

I am telepathically clairvoyant, it seems, at times, nearly always 
when quiescent with closed eyes. Then I get glimpses of wondrous 
beauty and sometimes of frightful faces. When my objective mind 
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turns to note them in a way which would permit description, they 
usually vanish tho I am able to hold them longer now than I did 
several months ago. 

Hoping to be of a little service in the cause of honest scientific 
investigation, I am 


Cordially yours, 
C. & 





On the date of July 4th, 1912, there was another automatic 
writing of which the following is a copy, with description of 
drawings. 

Apparently a basket again was drawn, but this time it was 
more bucket shaped, and then an unintelligible figure, follow- 
ing which was the writing. 

The name James was written 12 times, and then William 
James 5 times, and Mary Miller once. When you are so ex- 
tremely tired we cannot work well. 


July 5th, 1912. 

[Scrawls and circles.] William James is trying now to com- 
municate. He meant the cross as a sign of himself and the circle as 
a symbol of continuance of endless continuance. He is in a difficult 
situation by reason of his promise and his repeated attempts to com- 
municate. Other work waits him, work more in his line of en- 
deavor but it waits while he struggles to keep the faith with his 
comrades of other days. He would always keep his word regard- 
less of cost. The conditions here are so widely different that no one 
should pledge himself to the living. Communication requires special 
conditions which some of us are not fit for, just as many earth people 
could never develop satisfactorily the ability to speak or write auto- 
matically. I began trying long ago, because of my intense love and 
desire to speak with you and help you. Things were going so badly 
for you—if you could then have believed I might have helped. We 
could have avoided some misery. However it all matters little since 
you did not completely sink under it. 


On July 8th further communications about Professor 
James were made and the cross in circles was made a number 
of times. Nothing of interest was said. 

It is the estimation of such work that gives the trouble. 
With most people it is enough to have automatic writing to 
regard the phenomena as spiritistic, and some day this view 


may have more or less that is correct in it, but not so long as 
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we are required to have definite evidence of the supernormal 
in it to attach any credence to this theory. If we ever estab- 
lish the hypothesis that there may be spiritistic stimulus but 
not spiritistic content, we may extend the explanation of auto- 
matism beyond the processes in the brain, tho retaining these 
in the phenomena which come under observation. Until we 
know definitely the limits of subconscious action, however, 
we can hardly advance this view beyond a possibility. 

The messages purporting to come from Professor James 
to me are not evidential. Some of them are quite possibly 
true regarding our conversation and the facts, but they might 
be guessed of such a mind as his and mine. There is nothing 
that stands out clearly suggesting supernormal information. 
It is not impossible that the source of them, at least as 
stimulus, is what it is claimed to be, but we cannot maintain 
either the fact or the probability of it on any evidence in the 
record unless it be from the cross and the circle associated 
with his name. We shall examine that point a little later. 
But the general content would suggest to most students sub- 
conscious action, whether spontaneous or stimulated extern- 
ally. The lady herself takes a very rational view of this pos- 
sibility and it is only the general type of phenomena and a 
few statements that associated the record with those cases 
where the supernormal is present. 

Accepting the informant’s statement about the circle and 
the cross it is difficult to remove its possible significance. 
Readers may remember that this was the sign given by Pro- 
fessor James through Mrs. Smead and Mrs. Chenoweth and 
we have received it in one or two other cases where the facts 
were not known. It was just this fact in the present in- 
formant’s record that excited attention. If we had only the 
incident of their coming after she had seen the May Journal 
(1912) there would be no difficulty in explaining the case. It 
would be a subconscious memory associated with the name of 
Professor James, whose communications were summarized in 
that number of the Journal. But the lady asserts that the 
circle and cross had been given before that time and that it 
had been associated with the name of Professor James before 
she had read that Journal. The circumstances that weaken 
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this coincidence, however, are (1) that the lady has had the 
circle and cross associated with her child, (2) that the name 
James, that of a personal friend, might have recalled that of 
Professor James before she saw the May Journal, whether 
consciously or subconsciously, and (3) that, taken in con- 
nection with the circle and the cross related to her child, and 
its personal value to herself as a symbol of relief, it might 
easily have recalled Professor James with the other name 
frequent in her writing. If these did not weaken the con- 
nection of the cross and circle with the name of Professor 
James there would be a strong incident to be accounted for. 
But with that evident weakness we have to face the possi- 
bility of explaining the coincidence as one of chance, so far 
as the name of Professor James is concerned, tho the occur- 
rence of the circle and the cross might otherwise have had a 
symbolic and significant import. 

The perplexity which such cases usually give us turns on 
the alternatives of subconscious fabrication or impersonation 
and genuinely spiritistic communications. What must puzzle 
any person is the necessity of believing that the subconscious 
of so many people is addicted to the impersonation of the 
dead when it should know better or that it does not ultimately 
fool mankind as to its action. ~The evidence, on the other 
hand, is too poor to indulge spiritistic explanations, especially 
if we are not sure that the source of the cross and circle is 
due to the influence of the real Professor James. But it is a 
very important apology for the case to find that the con- 
nection between the cross and the circle and Professor James 
is a casual one without supposing that the occurrence of the 
symbol is itself a purely subconscious fabrication. It is quite 
possible that it has a significance, whether subconsciously 
originated or inspired by foreign stimulus, and that associ- 
ation connects it with the name of Professor James, as ex- 
plained, and tho that nexus may be casual it does not make 
the occurrence casual in the first instance. Assuming that 
its occurrence had the same kind of symbolic meaning that 
such signs often have in mediumistic cases; namely, helpless- 
ness in times of trouble, we give it an importance in the life 
of the subject, tho we do not have to assume that it has its 
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source in Professor James, and thus escape equally the theory 
of subconscious impersonation and that of spiritistic inspir- 
ation. We do not have to assume any kind of deception, but 
that of our own interpretation. The subconscious is not 
fabricating or impersonating and the spirit is not communi- 
cating. The subconscious is acting honestly and association 
throws up a nexus which the normal conscious misinterprets. 

This explanation is very important for the study of all 
cases where we seem to have this dramatic play of the sub- 
conscious simulating spiritistic communication. It suggests 
the possibility that, if we had all the facts in many other cases, 
we should discover an escape from two very disagreeable 
alternatives, each being equally unsatisfactory. The in- 
formant happened to remark that another James was associ- 
ated with her automatic writing and this was the clue to the 
explanation. Had she not remarked this, perhaps by acci- 
dent, we should have been totally in the dark for a way out 
of the dilemma. This defect of information may be the cause 
of the perplexing alternatives in which we are placed in simi- 
lar cases. We have only to insist upon the most rigid de- 
mands for evidence to protect ourselves from confidence in 
either alternative and thus look for others that are more 
natural than either of them. 

The facts against this apologetic explanation are those in 
which the symbol of Professor James persisted so constantly. 
That is, the constant repetition of it might be construed as 
evidence of impersonation subconsciously produced. Sut 
this may be true in the sense that it is subconscious, but not 
in the sense that it is fabrication. It had its origin first in 
the knowledge of the normal consciousness and the subcon- 
scious simply reflected the association which had once ap- 
peared to the normal mind. It might well thus impersonate, 
but it would not be fabrication when viewed as the reflex of 
a normal association. The mental interest once aroused by 
the discovery of its possible meaning might well give rise to 
its persistence simply from the momentum of normal interest, 
and not from any subconscious purpose to deceive. The two 
alternative theories of genuine messages and subconscious 
fabrication keep the normal experience and the subconscious 
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separated. But the view here taken connects them in the 
natural way and at least suggests the minimum of illusion in 
the case. 


A DreEAM COINCIDENCE. 


The following dream coincidence must explain itself. Un- 
fortunately the writer did not date her letter and the post- 
mark was not noted at the time. But the corroborative let- 
ter of one of the informants was dated April 26th, 1914, and 
this was but a week or so subsequent to the receipt of the 
first account by the one who had the dream. April, 1914, 
may be considered the date when the incident was reported, 
while the date of the dream is specifically mentioned in the 
letter. —Editor. 


Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir :—I write in answer to an “appeal” published in the 
Dayton (Ohio) Herald of recent date, and I wish to state in ad- 
vance that previous to the experience herein related I had no 
belief in anything of that nature. 

I knew no philosophy except the materialistic “ Natural Phi- 
losophy ” as it is taught in schools. 

Sut my first strange “ dream experience ” was as follows. 

In April, 1886, my brother and my nephew went, from here, 
to California. My brother returned in a short time but the 
nephew, Gates Stoner by name, remained in Los Angeles. 
This nephew was my sister’s son, and she (my sister) being 
dead I had always taken a deep interest in her two orphaned 
children. But letters which we received from Gates, stated that 
he was doing well, and so I felt no uneasiness concerning him. 
Some of our family had received a letter from him about two 
weeks previous to my dream, and he was well and contented. 
I do not recollect that I had even thought of him for several 
days, before my unusual dream. 

On the night of February 16th, 1887, I had sat up somewhat 
late to work. (I was making cane chair seats for a Dayton 
factory that gave out that kind of work) and after I retired, I 
soon went to sleep. All at once it seemed to me that something 
gave me a sharp and sudden shake, which aroused me, and I 
looked and saw Gates Stoner. 

Apparently he stood close to me; but the room in which he 
stood was not my own bedroom in which I had so recently lain 
down to sleep. Gates looked life-size and natural, except that 
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his face was disfigured with red blotches which looked to be 
sunken a little below the natural surface of the skin. The 
blotches looked like half-healed ulcers,—irregular shaped. 

Something close to me seemed to pronounce his name 
“ Gates!” and instantly the scene changed somewhat, and I saw 
him sitting down, holding what seemed to be a handkerchief to 
his face, and a voice said “A heavy misfortune”. Then as 
quickly as before, the scene again was changed and I saw Gates 
lying prone face downward with his shoes and clothing on— 
upon a narrow bed, upon which it seemed to me, he had thrown 
himself, in an abandonment of extreme physical suffering or 
mental dejection. Then, I myself, seemed to ask the question: 
“ Does he suffer mentally or physically?” and I sat up in my bed 
and looked about me. ‘There was nothing unusual in the room; 
and I laid down again, and went to sleep. 

A day or two later, I visited my only living sister. I told 
my dream to her and her daughter, but I stated to them that it 
no doubt was a dream like all other dreams, and, although it 
was unusual in many ways, yet no importance need be attached 
to it. (I never had been able to believe in “ tokens” or fore- 
warnings of any kind, and I always accounted for such things 
as illusory or purely imaginary.) But three weeks later when 
I read in the Dayton Daily Democrat, this startling headline 
“ Smallpox at Los Angeles,’ a new signification seemed added to 
my dream. 

Time passed on—February—March and nearly all of April 
passed, and although letter after letter was dispatched to Gates, 
no answers were returned. 

Finally a letter from his only brother, here, begging of 
Gates, “ for God’s sake, to break his long silence if life enabled 
him yet, to do so,” brought the reply that Gates had had the 
smallpox, had suffered severely but that he was now better and 
would come home soon. 

Gates came home in May. He had fully recovered and was 
looking well. Of course I naturally referred to his having had 
the smallpox and I asked him: ‘‘Why did you come and tell 
me, Gates, when you had the smallpox?” (His brother had 
already told him about my dream.) Gates laughed, and said 
“1 don’t know—it was the strangest thing I ever did do. I did 
not know, myself, that I had come and told you, until Warrie 
(his brether) told me that I had!” 

“Was you sick on the night of February 16th?” I asked him. 

He answered, “ Yes, I was!” 

“Did you sit down that night and hold a handkerchief to 
your face?” I questioned, next. 

“T don’t think I did,” Gates replied. 
“Are you sure you didn’t?” 
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“Well, next thing to sure.” 
“ Did you lie on a narrow, dark colored single bed?” 
“TI did, for a God’s fact!” 


Some one asked him, at that, “ Was you thinking in par- 
ticular of home that night, or wishing you was here?” 


Gates replied: “Don’t ask me! Imagine yourself three 
thousand miles from home—all among strangers—sick from a 
frightful disease that is decimating the town—the pest house 
prospect before you; then ask yourself if you would think about 
home or wish you was there? I'll tell you how it was”, he 
went on: “ The smallpox was as thick as blazes, and I had been 
vaccinated in the hope of escaping them, but there was little 
chance for me in the business | followed to escape exposure to 
the disease” (he drove a public coach). “I was vaccinated on 
the first Monday in February (that was the 7th) and about a 
week later, one night—I don’t remember the exact date—I was 
sick—most wretchedly sick, with all the symptoms of genuine 
smallpox! I felt the fever coming over me in great, hot waves, 
and a pimply eruption was appearing upon my arms! I didn’t 
want to have the smallpox—I didn’t want to be marked with 
them; and I had a mortal dread of the pesthouse, which was then 
receiving new inmates every day! I was half delirious with the 
pain and fever in my head. I did not want the people in the 
house to know I was getting the smallpox. I got up off my 
bed and lit a light and looked into the looking glass, to see if the 
eruption was showing in my face. My face was as red as flannel, 
and in my desperation, hoping to prevent the terrible eruption 
from appearing there, I—there it is now—that is the handker- 
chief you saw Aunt Omie,—/ tore a piece out of the sheet upon 
my bed, and dipped it into cold water, and held it to my face, to 
try to cool the fever and hinder the eruption from appearing 
there! That beats anything I ever heard of—that dream, or 
vision of yours, Aunt Omie!” he exclaimed. 


The above dream and its sequel is true in every particular, 
as related, and is submitted to the Society of Research, because 
it has been asking through columns of the Dayton (Ohio) Herald 
for such manifestations. That dream was my first experience 
along these lines, but it changed the whole current of my beliefs, 
and made me more susceptible to subconscious teachings than | 
had been before. I always have felt thankful that I was worthy 
or able to receive that life-sized photographic, telepathic message 
from a distance of three thousand miles. 


I ask that all names be withheld if any public use is made of 
this strange dream of mine. There are some persons living who 
will recognize it, though, if it should meet their eyes. Yet ma- 
terialistic persons who do not know it to be true would (as you 
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know) call it a fake and the dreamer a “fraud” or a “crazy 
person ”, 


Very respectfully yours, 
I S 





+ Ww 


Dayton, Ohio, April 26th, 1914. 
Dr. James Hyslop: 

Sir :—Your letter was received a week ago but have been too 
busy to answer sooner. 

1. So far as I know Mrs. S——— knew nothing of her 
nephew’s illness when she told me about seeing him sick and 
with a bandage about his head. 

2. She told me she saw him and that he appeared to be sick. 

3. He seemed to be kneeling by a chair; or at the end of a 
couch, and the part of his face which she saw seemed to be 
broken out in sores. 

4. I do not recollect the year: it was in the eighties. After 
eighty-four. 

I am in haste, 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. C. F———. 


Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—I write in answer to your kind communication of 
April 11th. My nephew, Gates Stoner, died Oct. 11, 1898, and 
therefore your first request—asking for his address—is estopped 
from being answered. 

For answer to your second query—the addresses of persons 
to whom I told my dream before I knew of its fulfillment—I will 
give the addresses of the two persoris to whom I told my dream 
immediately after its occurrence, and to whom I remarked that 
it was no doubt a dream like all other dreams, and had no sig- 
nificance. (I was an especial unbeliever in all manifestations of 
what is now called “ psychic phenomena ” and always explained, 
or tried to explain them, away.) 

I have not spoken to nor communicated with Mrs. F 
and her daughter for two years, owing to a family lawsuit in 
which I was obliged to take opposite sides from them. I greatly 
regret the loss of their good friendship, but in spite of endeavors 
to retain it after the law trouble they still hold animosity against 
me. Nevertheless, I believe that Mrs. F——— and her daughter 
will answer whatever questions you may ask them about the 
dream in question. They are busy people. So, put your request 
into the form of numbered questions, so they can answer them 
without too much trouble—explain to them why you ask the 
questions of them—and I feel sure they will answer. 
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As to where I was living when Gates Stoner was in Los 
Angeles. Yes, I was living in my own home here in Ohio—near 
the village of Sulphur Grove in Wayne Township, Montgomery 
County, Ohio. Mrs. F———— and her daughter (they are my 
sister and my niece) were also living here—near Sulphur Grove 
at the time of the dream and its sequel took place. For a number 
of years they have lived in Dayton. 

Very respectfully yours, 
I S 


+ — 





P.S. Will you please let me know, later, whether or not Mrs. 
F— and May answer your questions? 


N. S. 


APPARENT COMMUNICATION WITH THE DEAD. 


The following incident was sent to Everybody's Magazine 
in response to an advertisement by that periodical that it 
would offer a prize for the best psychic experience, and it fell 
into my hands after rejection by that magazine. The only 
experiences accepted or considered for the prize were of the 
physical type, as if they were primarily psychical or had any 
bearing upon a spiritual world. But the present incident 
has the interest of being or claiming to be a very prompt 
return after death when the subject did not know of the 
agent’s demise. It must tell its own story and determine its 
own value. : 

The experience with the psychic has to run the gauntlet 
of the doubts that attach to professional mediums. As the 
agent and her friend both living in the same city and the per- 
cipient had visited this medium before, one may imagine many 
possibilities for previous knowledge and of the death of the 
agent. But the fact that this friend never visited mediums 
weakens possible suppositions against the man, tho it may not 
remove the fear of possibilities that deter us from urging what 
he said as evidence. Besides the testimony of the informant 
that she had not mentioned her experience to any one rather 
protects the medium. It is possible, therefore, that the inci- 
dent has a trustworthy character for something better than 
either chance coincidence or fraud. Wecan hardly attribute 
fraud:to the informant’s experience and the evident or ap- 
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parent ignorance of the medium of the facts about the in- 
formant’s experience tends to exempt him from suspicion. 


The facts may, therefore, go for record among others of a 
similar kind.—Editor. 


I will preface my article by saying—I am not a spiritualist, 
nor have I ever sat in circles, and what I write came to me with- 
out seeking mediumistic influence in any way. 

I had a young girl friend of about 20 years of age, who was 
very fond of coming to talk with me at the twilight hour, and 
being a busy woman and not always able to give that time, we 
arranged to be together every other Sunday evening for our 
“twilight chat ”, and so for a long time we thus met. The last 
time we were talking, our conversation turned to spiritualism, 
and we parted with the promise to each other, that whoever 
died first would immediately appear to the other, if such a thing 
were possible. 

It happened that I was away from the city the following 
Sunday on which she was to spend the twilight hour with me, 
and I did not see or hear from her for a lapse of almost three 
weeks, but on the next Saturday evening (the day before which 
she was to come) on sitting in my room alone, I was disturbed 
several times with distinct raps on the door of the wardrobe in 
the room, finally thinking someone must be playing me a trick, 
- I got up, looked in the press, under the bed and around: every- 

where—but nothing did I find that could in any way make the 
noise. About ten o’clock I prepared for bed, and still hearing 
the raps, I did what was unusual for me to do—locked my door. 
I had no sooner turned the light out and laid down in bed when 
a hand was gently placed on mine, and looking up there stood 
my young friend by my side. She was so distinctly visible, that 
I exclaimed “ Why Lillie, what are you doing here this time of 
night and how did you get in”? She stood for a few moments 
longer and then disappeared. Notwithstanding the room was 
very dark at the time, she so illuminated it that she was as dis- 
tinct to me as in a bright light. Having parted with her less 
than three weeks before, in perfect health, it did not occur to me, 
even then, that this could be a visit from the “ Spirit land”. 
My astonishment can be understood the next day when I took 
up the morning paper to see the notice of her death on Saturday 
afternoon, just two hours before the first raps came to me. 

Somewhat of a mystery surrounded her death—which is not 
necessary for me to detail here. But not being able to find out 
anything about it I concluded to go the day following her 
funeral, to see a medium, to see if I could by any chance, hear 
anything through that source about it. As soon as I took my 
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seat he went into a trance and right off began telling me that 
the presence of a young girl who had lately passed over, was 
there, and calling her by name, said that she wished to say to 
me that I “did see her on Saturday night and that she rapped 
to call my attention to her being with me, that she came imme- 
diately, to keep a promise we had made to each other.” 

He then went on to tell me all about her illness and death a 
most distressing one, and which I afterwards verified to be true 
in every detail. 

This is one of many similar experiences I have had. Having 
had no witnesses to the above I herewith attach my affidavit 
that every word is true and a personal experience. If necessary 
will give the names of several persons who will vouch for my 
word. 


ohn 


~s of 


Mrs. Atice L. BAYLEs. 


ve et 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
6th day of June, 1908. [Seal] 


April 30, 1908. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop. 

Sir :—In answer to your letter of April 2d, asking for more in- 
formation for the article I sent you, I will endeavor to answer 
the questions as well as I can. Having at that time kept a daily 
memoranda of events that interested me most, I am able to refer 
to it, so can give the information correctly as taken down at that 
time. 

My friend died March 12, 1898. 

When I heard the raps they were so distinct, that altho I 
was sitting with the door open, and the sound did not come from 
that side, I got up and looked out in the hall, there being no one 
around, I sat down again, then they continued—I looked out the 
window to see if the wind had risen, not a twig was moving. I 
next looked in a clothes press, where the direction of the sound 
came from, but I was then convinced that there was nothing 
around to create the raps—I then prepared for bed, it being about 
ten P. M. 

The notice was probably in The Washington Post as that 
was the only city morning paper at that time. 

The medium was Homer Altemus, who is now dead. I sup- 
pose you would call him a professional, as that was his work. 
I had consulted him several times and others also. 

She lived and died in Washington, D. C. I was living in 
Washington at the time and ever since. 

She was not familiar with mediums, had never consulted one. 

When I went to see the medium I walked into the room, 
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asked no questions, made no remarks—took my seat and he im- 
mediately went into a trance, said right off—‘“ I am in a room 
where everything is covered with lilies” (her name was Lillie 
and she was laid out in a bed of lilies, the casket being covered 
with them) ” there is a young girl who has just passed over, she 
is here and says you have come to keep a promise you made to 
each other, and that you did see her on Saturday night, she came 
to you as soon as she was able to and rapped to attract your at- 
tention”. He then continued, without my asking any questions 
—entering into detail of her sickness and death. It would be 
impossible for me to enter into these details, it would require too 
much time, and I do not feel at liberty to enter into the famil 
secrets. Suffice it to say that they were Roman Catholics, she 
had voluntarily left the church with very much opposition and 
had been made to suffer, mentally and physically. Being a most 
beautiful, pure, young girl, with a brilliant mind and highly 
sensitive in every way, she succumbed under the burden. 

After my interview—in which she, through the medium, told 
me the name of a person to go to and see who could verify what 
she had told me, I found that she was a nurse who had helped 
to nurse her those last days, and through others also, I learned 
all that I had heard through the medium, to be true. 

I am sure I did not mention to anyone the next day, my ex- 
perience of the night before of the raps and vision, because I had 
lately moved into a boarding house, and did not know anyone 
there well enough to confide in what to me was mystical and 
sacred. My sister, the only one who I would probably have 
mentioned the subject to was away at the time, and I may have 
written my interview to her or have waited several months to tell 
her, I do not remember that. 

It will be impossible now for me to write another article on 
that line, 1am a busy woman and my time is very much occupied. 

Very respectfully, 
A. L. BAYLEs. 


AN INCIDENT IN CONNECTION WITH AUTOMATIC WRITING. 


Until 1868, although a son of religiously orthodox parents, 
the writer had declined to accept all offered evidence of a con- 
scious life to follow the present one. I was at that time twenty- 
eight years, young, in perfect health, married, with one child, a 
daughter. I had been somewhat familiar with that which is 
termed spiritualistic phenomena, yet nothing that I had wit- 
nessed seemed satisfactory evidence of an intelligent life to fol- 
low this, although many of the manifestations were difficult to 
explain. I refer to peculiar rappings, the moving of heavy 
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bodies without the application of adequate physical force; auto- 
matic writings, eloquent lectures or sermons given in an alleged 
condition of trance by uneducated persons ordinarily devoid of 
ability to speak in public: these events occurring under circum- 
stances that forbade probability of trickery. 

Leaving the army at the close of the Civil war, I secured em- 
ployment with a corporation and given an opportunity to please, 
which was at no time neglected. My immediate chief was a Mr. 
O , who was some ten years my senior, able in a business 
way, and had been some time married to a dear good woman, 
his superior in culture and social training: a most devoted wife, 
who, remaining childless gave him an undivided affection, ideal- 
izing, and perhaps therefore idolizing him. When I went with 
my young wife, in 1866, to her new home, she was immediately 
taken into the hearts of the O ’s and an appreciated inti- 
macy continued until the summer of 1867, when Mrs. O . 
after a very brief illness, passed out of sight. She was sincerely 
mourned by her husband, her church and the community, and 
her thoughtful kindnesses greatly missed by us. She was buried 
beside her father, thirty-five miles away, at a town upon one of 
the principal lines of railroad in New York State. 

It would take too long to tell how I became a medium for 
automatic writing, by means of which was presented to me new 
ideas as to a future state, and although I persisted in my pre- 
conceived opinions, after a time I was argued to a standstill and 
was at last compelled to change my views. Very many inter- 
esting things occurred, and while it is perhaps a digression, I 
venture to relate in passing an instance as a suggestive answer 
to the common question, “ What good is it ”. 

I had at that time an intimate, bright-minded, congenial friend 
about my own age, who was a very determined sceptic, and who 
vigorously combated all religious teaching. We discussed re- 


_ ligion from time to time, and usually ended by deciding for our- 


selves (as young men will), that we had demolished the whole 
orthodox structure, and any assurance it gave of a future exist- 
ence. During a local epidemic in 1867, he had lost by death both 
of his children, two very beautiful and promising little girls and 
was nearly broken-hearted at his bereavement. Doubtless to 
this event may be attributed his awakened interest in psycholog- 
ical’ investigation. He long ago passed “within the veil”. It 
was during our last interview, when stricken with an incurable 
disorder, and calmly awaiting the earthly end, he said, “S., I 
can never tell you how much I value our intimacy, leading as it 
did to an investigation of Spiritualism, as now I know I shall see 
my little girls again”. 

Among the many communications were some purporting to 
come from Mrs. O evincing a strong desire to convince 
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her late husband that she was in possession of a conscious ex- 
istence. While these messages were received with respect by 
him as to my sincerity, he remained sceptical of their origin, con- 
tinuing so in fact after hearing the message I am about to give, 
which he disposed of by saying, “ My Bible teaches me that my 
wife is sleeping, therefore I cannot change my belief”. Some 
three years ago he too solved the great mystery, passing away 
after a long and respected life, leaving an only son, a professional 
man of good repute, by a second marriage. 

The winter of 1869-70 had been very severe and the spring 
was unusually late, the ground remaining frozen far into May, 
and so remained on the thirteenth, except a coating of mud on 
the surface. Mr. O had left the service of the corporation 
and had taken up the occupation of a merchant in the same town, 
and his home had been kept open for a time by Mrs. S., the 
mother of his late wife, of whom we were also very fond, but at 
this date she had removed to the home of a daughter who re- 
sided in the town where Mrs. O was buried. The old in- 
timacy had continued and O came and went to and from 
our house at his volition and had great interest and delight in 
the daughter that had come (and still remains), to bless us. 

On the date named, I had finished my luncheon at about 12.30 
o’clock. There was a ‘welcome sunlight, and I went out into the 
garden where I engaged in picking up some of the débris which 
had accumulated during the winter. Mrs. B came out and 
mentioned the fact that during O ’s call the afternoon of the 
previous day he made a certain remark, which, while entirely 
proper in itself, temporarily displeased me, and I made a response 
as to him which I prefer not to set down here. Soon after I left 
for my place of employment and finding all going smoothly, about 
2 P. M., as I often did, sat down to wait for whatever writing 
might come. I was in a perfectly normal condition physically 
and mentally. I was not thinking of anything in particular, and 
certainly not of O . I was simply in a receptive mood, and 
my written memorandum made soon afterward says that I did not 
know of his absence from the town. Promptly the pencil began 
to move, and wrote, “ George says” (he was the alleged guide), 
“Elvira says you break her heart when you say such things as 
you did this noon. Be kind to her friends as she tried to be to 
you. George says; Elvira is here now. She says she left him 
of whom you spoke at C——-—, and came to tell you how to con- 
vince him that she knew all about his actions. She was with him 
today and went to the cemetery with him. He mourned her 
death with tears, but she was not where he looked, but beside 
him, close by the grave of father. She saw him plant the flowers 
and trim the shrubbery, yet she for whom he did it was not 
sleeping there, but living. Oh, Gracious Father, that he may 
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see, open Thou his eyes. George says—You should love him for 
her sake.” 

I cannot say I was startled at this unexpected writing, yet 
impressed and interested at once. I saw it was a test message, 
and subject to confirmation. The first statement I did not ques- 
tion, as Elvira had been most sincerely mourned; as to trimming 
the shrubbery, I thought it probable, but as to planting flowers 
while the ground was in its then frozen-condition, I thought 
extremely unlikely. If he had gone as stated he must have taken 
a fast train, No. 3, about 6.30 A. M. and would probably return 
by the accommodation about 4 P. M. I finished my day’s work 
by making my usual report of the business at the corporation 
office, and deliberately strolled across the square to J.’s store, 
where upon entering | was greeted pleasantly by him, who, busy 
with a customer, said, “ Take a seat, I want to see you”. I sat 
down upon a stool outside the counter, until he was at leisure, 
when he came, and seating himself opposite me, after the ex- 
change of civilities, I said, “I hear you have been out of town 
today.” He responded, “Oh, yes; I went up to C this 
morning on No. 3, to see mother who was at Mrs. W. ’s (as 
I have stated), and while there I went to the cemetery, and tidied 
up the place. I raked up the dead grass and trimmed the young 
trees, and as I have to go to New York soon to buy goods, it will 
be some time before I can go up again, J sowed some flower -seeds, 
which I took with me. I do not know as they will grow, but I 
thought best to try it, and I finished and sat down to rest just as 
the whistles blew for twelve o’clock ”, 

On the afternoon of May 14th was written, “ George says ; 
Are you satisfied that you received a test last night?” She 
‘heard him admit to you all she had stated. This circumstance 
may help to convince him and assist you to have an interest in 
him and ultimately lead him to inquire into the principles of 
spiritualism and then, God willing, she would satisfy him that 
she lives and waits for him.” 

Later, in answer to a question was written, “ E says, 
when Sarah’s baby was born she was there and saw the little one 
and kissed her, knowing how often the mother had wished me to 
see her and desired that I might have lived to have an interest in 
her. I saw her often and am often at your house when the 
mother is alone. I thank her for not forgetting me. When you 
first began to communicate I wrote, but when he had been spoken 
to, I feared it. I thought I would not press the matter, but await 
God’s own time. I still wait and hope. Thank you. Good 
bye.” 

This pathetic message sounds very human in its evident fear 
that she was being forgotten, and to those who knew and loved 
her well, it seemed most characteristic and natural from the ex- 
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isting circumstances, as J had at that date entered into a 
new marital agreement which when consummated proved most 
harmonious and satisfactory to both the principal parties and 
their friends. 

As to the events of May 13th, it would seem that the com- 
munication was substantiated in every particular but one, and 
this the most probable of all, yet one not likely to be talked of, 
even by intimate friends. This statement was that he was shed- 
ding tears. 

I verily believe there is but one reasonable way to account 
for facts here given, which is:—That Mrs. O was really 
present at C witnessing “all his actions” and although 
after repeated failures she still desired to “satisfy him that she 
lives ”, she came near me in the sunny garden at 12.30. Hearing 
my remark, she later administered the sharp rebuke. Then after 
I had walked a mile, she caused to be written a statement of 
- events that had previously taken iplace thirty-five miles away, 

one of which I doubted, not to say scouted. Notwithstanding 
my doubts, in less than five hours the communication was vol- 
untarily substantiated by the principal actor therein. 


‘The writer of the record reports an affidavit as to his 
veracity and reputation for intelligence and honesty. It will 


not be necessary to incorporate it as it reveals his identity, 
which we are suppressing. But his connection with hospital 


work as an officer would guarantee this without an affidavit.— 
Editor. 





Book Review's. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


Stead the Man. Personal Recollections. By Epirn K. Harper. 
With an Introduction by Major General Sir Alfred E. Turner, 
K. C. B., etc. (William Rider & Son, Ltd., London, E. C., 1914.) 


This book is the psychic biography of Mr. Stead. The vol- 
ume published earlier by his daughter covered Mr. Stead’s life 
and psychic experiences in so far as they were related to his 
family. The present volume covers his wider experiences in the 
same field, and says little or nothing about his life as an editor, 
journalist and busy man with the affairs of world politics. This 
is not said as a fault of the work, but rather as its merit. We 
see him in the one field of spiritual interest in these times and 
his interest in that subject and its work would be lost in a larger 
work and the details of journalism and politics. 

We should advise every psychic researcher to read it. The 
book is well written by one who was his Secretary in all that she 
relates in this interesting volume. It is an adequate defence of 
the man where the Philistine world had been content to laugh 
and judge without evidence. If we were to form our verdict by 
what was said of him in the newspapers which are the world’s 
record of fool gossip instead of sober truth, we should not have 
a good estimate of him. But fortunately we are not left without 
an infallible guide to a correct opinion of him and that is his 
sense of humor, which is a better protection of a man’s intelli- 
gence and character than any amount of pious testimony from 
friends or sympathizers and it is an effective reply to the gibes 
of the Pharisee who never thinks, but only sneers. 

It is probable that Mr. Stead had his faults as all of us do, but 
his better side in psychic research never got the recognition it 
deserved. He had strong emotional traits and these brought 
upon his head the accusation of gullibility and victimization by 
real or alleged fraud. But the possession of an emotional nature 
is not a fault in a man. Rather it is a merit. No man is ethical 
without this trait and those who depreciate emotional character- 
istics are much more in danger of the penitentiary, or much 
more deserving of that goal, than the emotional people. Our 
Pharisees and Sadducees set themselves up as the world’s authori- 
ties in the truth, but they are usually better judges of the fash- 
ions and of social standards than they are of either the truth or 
of human nature. No doubt Mr. Stead did not conform to the 
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standards of the Pharisees in psychic matters, but he had more 
courage and humanity than any self-constituted guides to science 
in this field. It is probably true that his methods were not cal- 
culated to produce confidence either in himself or his facts on 
the part of the higher scientific set, and hence his work would 
not influence that tribe. But want of insight is quite as bad as 
credulity and I am sure the Pharisees usually have no more 
capacity for seeing the truth than the average layman has for 
seeing error. In this respect Mr. Stead had something. of the 
reputation of the late Dr. Funk, whom he knew. Dr. Funk was 
generally supposed to be a credulous spiritualist. He was noth- 
ing of the kind. ‘The reviewer knew him personally and he was 
not only a keenly critical man and sceptical about the phenomena 
in psychic research, but he was not at all convinced that the spir- 
itistic theory was true. He knew that there were facts that he 
could not explain and he was courageous enough to state them 
regardless of the source and the reputation of the source from 
which they came. But the credulity of those who are always 
accusing others of credulity always puts courageous people in 
the wrong light, and it is the Philistine class that has access to 
the papers and the defenders too seldom reply in terms of ridi- 
cule, which they ought to use. 

We shall not go into details about the book and its incidents. 
These will be the subject of editorial comment. Here we wish 
only to recommend the volume to those who may be interested in 
the human and humane side of psychic research. Mr. Stead 
may have been a little ahead of his time in urging this side of 
the subject, but time will only raise him in the estimation of the 
world while those who have remained behind on the Philistine 
basis of intellectual and moral paralysis will pass into oblivion 
and obscurity. They will be regarded as mistaken leaders and 
tho they have been very careful, the future will discover that this 
carefulness was more a mark of cowardice and lack of insight 
than of scientific intelligence. This is already clear in the case 
of some of the founders of the work. 

The volume contains a great many incidents and experiments 
worth while. They would not satisfy the scientific Philistine, 
but they are not intended to do that. They are for people who 
have intelligence and not theories to defend and they also show 
that the experiments in some instances were well conducted. 
But whether satisfactory to scientific Pharisees or not, they are 
of a type that cannot be laughed out of court. They require the 
critic to experiment and investigate. It is not necessary to con- 
vince the sceptic. It is intelligent people who have to be con- 
vinced, and the man who simply sits in his chair and says he is 
not convinced by such facts is a man who still holds out against 
the existence of meteors. Such things cannot be averred by a 
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man like Mr. Stead without obligating investigation, even tho 
we prove that he was mistaken. 

But some of his facts are as good as sensible people require, 

if not to prove a big theory, certainly to make thorough inquiry 
imperative. There are many types of phenomena reported. 
.Mr. Stead well insisted that the “ prophecies” or predictions 
which he observed and recorded, some of them recorded and 
certified before they were fulfilled, are a disproof of telepathy as 
a universal solvent, and that theory once rejected has no right to 
show its head again. Why sane people ever treated it as more 
than a means of postponing the day of judgment the reviewer 
cannot see. But respectability and prejudice can make people, 
otherwise intelligent, do anything. They have no sense of humor 
when it comes to dealing with this problem. He might have 
made more scientific contributions than he did, but he has been 
much maligned and misrepresented by people who did not take 
the care to examine his facts and these people, too, those who 
boasted their allegiance to scientific method. 

If we cannot treat the volume as a contribution to science— 
and the author would not pretend that it was—we can treat it as 
a challenge to scientific scepticism. It is one of the many things 
which the layman can read without getting lost in explanations 
and apologies for the facts and common sense will show the ex- 


istence of a body of important facts, even tho a satisfactory ex- 
planation of them is not forthcoming. 


Chapters from Modern Psychology. By JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 
Head of the Department of Psychology in the Chicago Uni- 
versity. Longmans, Green, and Company, New York, London, 
Bombay and Calcutta. 1912. 


This volume represents a course of eight lectures delivered on 
the Katherine Spencer Leavitt foundation at Union College. The 
chapter which interests psychic research in particular is the Fourth 
which is on “ Abnormal Psychology.” This lecture occupies itself 
with the field of psychic research and also some abnormal phenomena 
which do not come directly under our work. The introduction to it, 
however, indicates clearly that the author intends to regard the 
question of the supernormal as the main one for consideration. 

There is nothing to say about it here except that it is written 
with admirable poise and fairness. The author does not heap the 
usual ridicule of psychic research and does not even indulge in humor 
for self defence against the disposition so prevalent among _phili- 
stines. If the academic world had generally treated the subject as 
fairly and as intelligently there would have been less reason to 
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criticize it for its attitude. There is nothing to criticize in 
what Professor Angell says. He does not commit himself 
to either a telepathic or a spiritistic hypothesis in regard to its 
phenomena, neither does he reject such views. It was not his place 
to accept these views in lectures of this kind. He states fairly both 
sides of the questions involved and shows as much impartiality as 
may be desired. It is the respectful attitude of mind toward the 
work that is the gain in the author’s attitude, and psychic researchers 
cannot ask more in this stage of their investigations. Universities 
are teaching bodies and have to exercise more caution than investi- 
gating bodies, because they, universities and university men, are 
dealing with youth which have to be taught habits of suspended 
judgment in their work, until evidence is present that makes doubt 
no longer defensible. 

The other portions of the book are caste in the same vein and 
readers will not be disappointed in the contents. Clear style, so- 
briety of treatment, and fairness of mind are characteristic of 
the whole course of lectures and psychic researchers may especially 
congratulate themselves with the fair way in which their field is 
presented. 


Dreams: An explanation of the Mechanism of Dreaming. By 
Henri Bercson. Translated by Edwin E. Slosson. B. W. 
Huebsch, New York. 1914. 


The translator of this little book by Berson remarks in his In- 
troduction very aptly that the use of dreams in early ages resulted 
in no gain to those who were interested in them, but thanks to Freud 
and others in modern times they have become fruitful of good re- 
sults in the diagnosis of disease. That translator is not a special 
admirer of Freud, when he recognizes his merits as a student of 
dreams, but he prefers the view of Bergson who does not explain 
all dreams as unfulfilled wishes. It is precisely this rather one sided 
generalization that has raised a doubt about Freud’s work. Bergson 
seems to have avoided extremes and takes a more rational or healthy 
view of them. The author of “ Matter and Memory ” could hardly 
do otherwise. 

Bergson’s treatment of dreams will appeal more to the general 
layman and there is nothing wearying or technical in his discussion 
of them. The book will be useful especially to those who have temp- 
tations to run off into various crankisms on the subject, and trusting 
him, whether they fully agree with him or not, will help many a per- 
son out of that bog which the uneducated run into when they look 
at dreams as mysterious things. Few can distinguish between 
dreams that are caused by ordinary stimuli in the body and dreams 
that are not so easily explained. For such this little book will be 
verv helpful. 








